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How to Vote 


Frank H. Underbill 


® IF WE CANADIANS took our national politics seriously 
most of us from now until August 10th would be living lives 
of quiet desperation. For how can any responsible citizen 
make up his mind for whom to vote this summer? The sense 
of frustration and futility should be getting us all down. 

The Liberals have most of the brains at Ottawa, but their 
long tenure of office has made them careless and insolent. 
and their disciplined majority has reduced the House of 
Commons to unprecedented degradation. If we wish to pre- 
serve the traditions of parliamentary government, it is 
certainly time that the Liberals were transferred to the 
opposition benches. But can we contemplate replacing them 
by the Conservatives? There is a healthy revival of con- 
servative philosophy going on all over the western world, but 
the idea that a party led by George Drew has any under- 
standing of the traditions of Burke and Disraeli must make 
the gods laugh. And, as for the other opposition parties, the 
CCF has failed in its ambition to become the second party in 
the state and has for the present no real hope of being any- 
thing more than a splinter group. It may look forward with 
confidence to having its health-insurance plank stolen from 
it in the near future by some government, just as so many 
of its other welfare planks have been stolen since 1932. And 
if it had only done an effective job in publicizing its ideas on 
housing, it could look forward to its housing plank being next 
appropriated. The Social Crediters, fortunately, don’t seem 
likely to spread beyond Alberta and British Columbia this 
time; and the issues raised by this latest Revolt of the 
Masses will hardly emerge on the national stage till some 
election in the late 1950’s. 

But the Canadian people are, of course, not living lives of 
quiet desperation. They are happy extroverts enjoying an 
economic boom that has gone on continuously since 1940 
and has not let up much even with the prospects of the end of 
the Korean fighting. And their attitude to political con- 
troversy is one of profound apathy. The coming election 
seems likely to be the dullest in our history since our first 
Confederation election in August, 1867. Most voters will be 
thanking heaven this July and August that they can get 
away from the yapping of politicians because either, as 
farmers, they are busy with the harvest or, as city-dwellers, 
they are enjoying or dreaming of their summer vacation. 


Mr. King pretty nearly turned Canada into a one-party 


state. By the time that he retired there was no other national 
party left to challenge the Liberals effectively or to compete 
with them. He accomplished this feat by blurring all issues, 
by enveloping all discussion in a cloud of rhetorical double- 
talk, so that his party seemed to offer every group in Canada 
substantially what any other party could offer. Thus he de- 
feated the CCF’s effort to introduce a British pattern into 
Canadian politics. The CCF’s primary aim was not to es- 
tablish “socialism” but to bring about a division between a 
party of the left and a party of the right like that between 
British Labor and Conservatives. It was correct enough in its 
analysis of existing Canadian party politics in the 1930's, 
but it never succeeded in persuading the Canadian people to 
think of the Liberals as being on the right as much as the 
Conservatives. Mr. King somehow or other brought his party 
through the crisis of the depression and then through the crisis 
of war as a praiseworthy association of all-people-of-good-will 
which was miraculously both on the left and on the right, 
which was of course “forward-looking” but could also be 
trusted by all fearful souls not to move forward very notice- 
ably. So, in spite of all its efforts to get a clear definition of 
issues, Mr. King left the CCF with the general reputation of 
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Editorials 


Couchiching 


Is world peace possible? Can East and West come to some 
terms that will live and let live? Assuming for the moment 
that Soviet Russia can make terms with the West will this 
solve the problem, or will other factors such as economic dis- 
location, population pressures and Oriental nationalism so 
throw the world off balance as to make for continued con- 
flict? These are some of the questions to be considered and 
discussed when The Canadian Institute on Public Affairs 
meets at Lake Couchiching August 15-21. 

One of the few free forums left on a continent suffering 
pink hysteria and the inroads of fascism, the C.I.P.A. will 
bring an outstanding panel of leaders to tackle these pressing 
problems. Elmer Davis and Donald McLachlin will discuss 
“A New Approach To World Settlement.” Hugh Gaitskill 
will present “An Economic Program For Peace.” Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. will discuss “The Attack On Civil Liberties.” 
F. W. Notestein, George Tatham, Harold Isaacs, and H. J. 
Van Mook will consider “Population Pressures” and “The 
Rising Tide of Discontent.” All of this will be heard again 
over the CBC, 

The topics chosen for Couchiching are pertinent and pene- 
trating. The speakers represent the same high caliber and 
variety of outlook that has given the Conference its unique 
reputation. Coming the week after our long wallow in the 
political mud of a federal election, it may well serve to 
cleanse our minds, lift our sights and wash us with the cold 
waters of realism. 





Elections in Italy 


By virtue of the plurality of votes polled by the Centre 
Coalition, Premier de Gasperi will be called upon to form a 
new government in Italy, but he will not have the majority 
of seats in the Assembly which he has enjoyed for the past 
five years. 

Neither the Communists nor the Socialists have made a 
significant gain. In any case, there is little to fear from 
Italian communism which is substantially different from the 
Stalinite brand. The average Italian communist is a man 
who has his children baptized, sends them to Roman Catholic 
schools, gladly shares a glass of wine with his parish priest, 
reads the Italian edition of the Reader’s Digest and delights 
in American movies. Peppone of The Little World of Don 
Camillo may be considered his prototype. Communism in 
Italy is an expression of protest against restricted living 
conditions, ie. overpopulation, unemployment and low 
wages 

Substantial gains have been made instead by the 
Monarchists and Neo-Fascists, who appealed to the younger 
voters with a mixture of the imperial dreams of Mussolini 
and the former Italian royal house. For the most part they 
are anti-American, because of the Peace Treaty, the loss of 
Italian colonies, and the unsolved problem of Trieste. 

Both the parties of the Left and Right are united however 
in their stand against the pro-Western policy of de Gasperi. 
If the Americans are able to ease some of the pressure of 
overpopulation and unemployment by way of assisting 
immigration, it will be a tremendous asset to the new de 
Gasperi government and it will ensure Italian support of 
Western policy. Otherwise, we can probably look for the 
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appearance of a new Duce, with a revival of all that that 
has meant during the last quarter century. 


Magic Words 


Research projects, like haute couture, gain acceptance in 
ways a little mystifying to the layman. That the new look in 
research in social science is the study of words seems to be 
confirmed by the announcement (Globe and Mail, June 10, 
1953) that the Behavioral Sciences Division of the Ford 
Foundation has given a grant of 44,250 dollars to a group 
headed by five members of the faculty of the University of 
Toronto “for a two-year study of changing patterns of lan- 
guage and behavior and the new media of communication.” 

There is no need to dwell on the fact that the project is as 
broad as the grant is generous. “Universities,” said the late 
Dean Innis whose work must have inspired some of the in- 
terest in words shown currently, “honor donors, not donors 
universities.” How long this contention will remain true 
depends on the ability of universities to use the growing flow 
of foundation money sensibly. The temptation to abandon 
modest work for grandiose research on commission must be 
difficult to resist. The University of Toronto research workers 
are, in a sense guinea pigs. The experiment in which they are 
involved deserves the best wishes of success on the part of all. 











INK ON MY FINGERS 


By James Herbert Cranston. “The most interesting parts of 
this book deal with the nationally known people who made the 
Star Weekly the huge success it is. Bill Hewitt, Lou Marsh, 
Greg Clark, Jimmy Frise, Pierre van Passen, Ernest Heming- 
way, Morley Callaghan, B. K. Sandwell and a host of other 
‘Star’ writers are seen in intimate behind-the-scenes pictures . . . 
highly entertaining reading . . . more like reading an exciting 
novel of actual people than an autobiography.” 

—The Gazette, Montreal. $4.00 
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The Canadian Forum is interested in receiving 
articles on public affairs, science, art, and literature, 
especially in the newer developments of those aspects 
of life in this country. 
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Twenty-five Years Ago 


VoL. 8, No. 94, Juty, 1928, The Canadian Forum 


The session of Parliament that came to a close on June 
11th no doubt held an average amount of interest for the 
members and for their determined friends the lobbyists. To 
them the long wrangle over details of the budget, the raids 
and counter-attacks over the estimates, and the more ex- 
hilarating battles over one or two private bills in the last 
moments of the session would have the excitement that any 
conflict holds for the belligerents. But to the nine million 
Canadians who cannot share in these little enjoyments of 
their representatives the session must have seemed extra- 
ordinarily dull and unproductive. For the second year the 
Liberal Government has put through a budget that might 
just as well have been devised substantially by Conserva- 
tives; although the St. Lawrence Waterway is already an 
issue of the first importance, the clash and intrigue of the 
interests involved has been kept well below the suriace of 
events; and the investigation into the workings of our im- 
migration policy has resulted in two or three obvious but 
quite superficial recommendations of the Committee being 
adopted by an impatient House in the press of the last week’s 
sitting. Since the country is well into a period of prosperity, 
the Government has been content to let sleeping dogs lie or 
give them a whiff of chloroform, and, while doing nothing 
positive to exploit our prosperity or to ensure its continuance, 
has called proudly on the electors to witness the fruits of its 
labors in past years. No true-born Canadian is surprised at 
this attitude of the party in power, but on the other hand he 
expects under these circumstances to be given a lead by the 
opposition. One would have thought the Conservatives, under 
a newly-elected, vigorous, and popular leader, would have 
been quick to seize their opportunity; yet up to the present 
it has taken all Mr. Bennett’s rococo verbosity to conceal 
from the public the fact that he has nothing to say. 


Canadian Calendar 


Canada will spend an estimated $415,000,000 on highway 
improvements and extensions this year, the largest amount 
in Dominion history. 

* * 7 * 

The Liberals were returned to power in Nova Scotia’s 
general election on May 26. Liberals, 22; Progressive Con- 
servatives, 13; CCF, 2. In the last House Liberals had 27 
seats, PC’s 8, CCF, 2. 

* *” * * 

Robert Douglas Stuart, of Chicago, has been named U.S. 
ambassador to Canada by President Eisenhower. Mr. Stuart 
is vice-president of the Quaker Oats Co. and holds many 
other directorships in other big business concerns. 

* * * . 

The Governor-General’s Awards Board of the Canadian 
Authors’ Association has announced the award of medals to 
two Canadians for books published in 1952; Lawrence Earl 
wins the Leacock medal for humor with The Battle of 
Baltinglass, and Bruce Hutchison wins the University of 
British Columbia medal for popular biography with The 
Incredible Canadian (a life of Mackenzie King). 

* + + * 

Prime Minister St. Laurent announced that the Conserva- 
tive leader, George Drew, had been made a member of the 
Queen’s Privy Council in Canada along with Thibadeau 
Rinfret, chief justice of the Supreme Court, Elie Beauregard, 
Speaker of Senate and Ross Macdonald, Speaker of the 
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Commons. This is the first time in Canadian history that the 
leaders of the official opposition have received this honor. 
* * + * 


Allen Bronfman, president of the Canadian friends of the 
Hebrew University, announces that the endowment fund for 
scholarship and fellowship created by the estate of N. J. 
Klausner of Vancouver has made available $1500 annually 
for a scholarship at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem with 
preference to Canadian residents, without regard for race or 
creed. 

* * + * 

Prince Edward Island Liberals have selected Health 
Minister Alex Matheson as new leader of the party and 
premier of the province. He succeeds J. Walter Jones, who 
has been appointed to the Senate. 

* * ” . 


Three Canadians were among the persons awarded fellow- 
ships by the Guggenheim Memorial Foundation this year: 
Dr. J. A. Gibson of Carleton College, Ottawa; Dr. Kathleen 
Coburn of Victoria College, Toronto; Dr. S. D. Stirk of the 
University of Manitoba. 

* * * . 

Ottawa announces the appointment of ten persons (repre- 
senting the various provinces) to the twelve-member Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board. Professor Fred Landon, of 
London, Ont., will be chairman. 

* * * + 


Doug Leiterman, a staff reporter of the Vancouver Daily 
Province, has been awarded the 1953 Associate Niemans 
Fellowship in journalism for Canada. The award provides a 
year of graduate studies at Harvard University and a pro- 
gram of journalistic acitivities in company with twelve other 
Niemans fellows from the U.S. and two from Australia and 
New Zealand. 

+ * * * 

Prime Minister St. Laurent announces the appointment of 
four new senators to the Upper House: Madame Marianne 
Beauchamp Jodoin, of Montreal, Mrs. Muriel McQueen 
Ferguson, Fredericton, Premier Walter Jones, of Prince Ed- 
ward Island and Allan L. Woodrow, Toronto. 

* * * * 

Production from the Kitimat, British Columbia project of 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd. on the basis of initial capa- 
city has been sold ahead for the first four and a half to five 
years of its operation and there is the possibility that initial 
producing capacity of the plant will be doubled to fill all 


sales contracts. 
* * * * 


August 10 will be the date of the next general election in 
Canada. In the last election there were 850 candidates. It 
is expected there will be about 950 this time for the 265 
seats. A $200 deposit is required for each candidate and this 
is returned if the candidate obtains half as many votes as 
the man elected 

* * * * 

Manitoba had a generai election on June 8. The Liberal- 
Progressives were returned to power with 30 seats; Conserva- 
tives, 12; CCF, 5; Social Credit, 4; Independent, 4; Inde- 
pendent Liberal, 1; Labor-Progressive, 1; Deferred, 2. 
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(Continued from Front Page) 

being a body of impractical doctrinaires. By the same 
masterly tactics of frustrating any intellectual clarification, 
he prevented the growth on his other flank of any movement 
like that of the Mid-West big-business anti-New Dealers who 
are now in office in Washington—though maybe his success 
here was not so much due to his own skill as to the fact that 
our business tycoons had no successful general like Ike to act 
as a figurehead. 

Mr. St. Laurent has not Mr. King’s genius for blurring 
issues. If he is given time he will eventually make it clear that 
the major premises of all his political thinking are those of a 
Montreal corporation lawyer; and then the CCF might get 
its chance, But he will probably win this election as he did 
that of 1949 because the voters of this country are still in a 
state of trance. They have not yet cast off the spell thrown 
over them by the hypnotic gestures of the Incredible Can- 
adian. It will be a drowsy population that hears the election 
returns over the radio on the night of August 10th. 


In the meantime, if any reader can rouse himself suffi- 
ciently to follow a political discussion, there are a few 
remarks about the current scene that might be ventured. 


In the first place, we seem to be developing a new pattern 
of federalism which would have been incomprehensible to the 
Fathers but which apparently satisfies our contemporary 
needs. In the old days, when provincial elections started to go 
against the party in office at Ottawa, this was always taken as 
a sign that its tenure of federal office was coming to an end. 
But today, as one province after another breaks away from 
the Liberals, the federal Liberal government goes happily on, 
and this ancient sword of Damocles seems to have vanished 
into thin air. The Liberals do hang on to Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba—-they are ‘“Liberal-Progressives” out around 
Winnipeg—but all the other provinces of any significance 
have turned against them. British Columbia and Alberta 
have Social Credit governments, Saskatchewan has the CCF, 
Ontario has the Frostite Conservatives, and Quebec has the 
Union Nationale. The people of the provinces seem to prefer 
a local government free from any political ties with Ottawa, 
so that it can negotiate or fight with the federal authorities 
from a completely independent position. But then, having 
elected this provincialist anti-Ottawa government, they seem 
to feel no inconsistency in voting another way federally. 

This produces a strange kind of party politics. It makes 
possible the wildest and most preposterous rhetoric about 
“provincial rights” at one moment; but at the next moment 
the same provincial electorate, which appeared to be so in- 
flamed that any kind of national unity is impossible, coolly 
votes for a national party against whom its provincial gov- 
ernment has just been inflaming it. An outside observer, 
unaccustomed to our political mores, would conclude that we 
are suffering from some form of schizophrenia. But we 
natives can only speculate whether the end result of all this 
will be that we shall keep the Liberals permanently in office 
at Ottawa—to save us from the provincial-rights govern- 
ments whom we elect in our ten provinces to save us from the 
Liberals. All that will be needed to keep this modern system 
going indefinitely will be to invent a few new names for some 
of the provincial-rights parties in some of the provinces. How 
encouraging it would be if one could believe us capable also 
of producing the Canadian Swift who would send out his 
Gulliver to examine and report upon all the fascinating in- 
tricacies of this new politics! 

The CCF must be going into this election in no very happy 
frame of mind. After twenty years of agitation it has suc- 
ceeded in capturing only one province, and there its appeal, 
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as Lipset showed in his book on Agrarian Socialism, has not 
been radical, in so far as it concerned the Saskatchewan com- 
munity, but conservative. It came into office to save the 
Saskatchewan farmer’s way of life against the forces under 
whose onslaught in the 1930’s that way of life was disintegra- 
ting. Similarly, Social Credit came into office in Alberta to 
save the Alberta farmer’s way of life. Both regimes have 
taken local root because they have functioned to the satis- 
faction of their communities in this conservative sense. The 
CCF was prevented from winning British Columbia by the 
Machiavellian coalition of Liberals and Conservatives. And 
when these two birds of a feather quarreled, the ingenious 
British Columbia method of preferential voting handed over 
the province not to the CCF but to Social Credit. The pref- 
erential voting system was devised by the Liberals to compel 
the Conservatives to give their second choices to Liberal 
candidates—in order to save the province from socialism— 
and so elect a Liberal government. By an ironical stroke of 
fate it worked out in 1952 so the CCF voters gave their 
second choices to Social Credit candidates and so elected a 
Social Credit government. This served the Liberals right, but 
it may have lost the CCF their best chance. To the little 
man in British Columbia in 1952 the CCF and Social Credit 
looked equally like protest movements on behalf of the 
underdog. Twenty or thirty years of socialist propaganda in 
the Pacific province left him unable to distinguish between 
them. The hope of the Social Credit leaders is that they will 
move across the country from west to east and capitalize on 
vague mass discontent to sweep all the little men of Canada 
into Social Credit ranks. 


The CCF leaders have failed to solve this problem of mass 
communications. In Saskatchewan they had a mass move- 
ment ready-made for them based on all the past experience 
of the wheat farmers in their organized movements to protect 
their interests as wheat producers. In Ontario they seem to 
have decided to seek a mass base in the trade union move- 
ment. But there is as yet no sign that the Canadian, any more 
than the American, trade union leadership can deliver the 
union vote in a political election, however solid their support 
may be in wage negotiations. In Canada, as in the United 
States, the trade union leadership has shown a maladroitness 
in its public relations with the non-trade union world which 
frequently rises to genius. In the United States, moreover, 
trade union leaders who used to be socialist have abandoned 
left-wing party affiliations. Their union interests are too vast 
to be sacrificed in quixotic party adventures at the expense of 
alienating the two big parties who hold state and national 
office. We may expect our Canadian trade union leaders to 
move in the same direction as they become more firmly 
established. Where does this leave the CCF in Ontario? 


Social Credit seems to be the next political movement in 
this country with an interesting future. It has no program 
that can be intelligibly explained. It has a new technique of 
propaganda, the bible school over the air. The CCF, as I say, 
has failed so far in mass communications. Its national leaders 
have been first-class parliamentarians, but the masses do not 
read the parliamentary debates. Social Credit has discovered 
how to exploit the emotions of our Canadian lower middle 
classes. If it is successful it will bring about a condition in 
which all these little sects of fundamentalist protestants who 
have sprung up in such numbers will function as the Social 
Credit party at prayer. (Out in Victoria, B.C., so I was told 
last summer, the United Church is the Liberal party at 
prayer.) If this Revolt of the Masses should be financed 
politically by money from Bay St. and St. James St., there 
is no knowing how far it might go. 


But maybe the Social Credit movement is so completely 
without principles outside of Alberta that it will blossom and 
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die quickly. For, after all, we are not so demoralized as a 
community like Germany in the 1930’s; and our lower 
middle classes can still hope to rise, a good many of them, 
into the upper middle class. Thus Social Credit might sink 
back to be merely the Alberta variant of this ‘‘provincial- 
rights” movement which has come to determine the pattern of 
our contemporary Canadian politics, just as the CCF seems 
to be sinking back to be the Saskatchewan variant and the 
Conservative party to be the Ontario variant. And then we 
should all live happily ever afterward, with everybody voting 
anti-Liberal provincially, and with enough people switching 
their votes federally to keep the Liberals permanently in 
office at Ottawa. 


The Brave and the Free 


Donald Hugh Gillis 


& THERE IS ALWAYS a sense of tragedy in the bitterness 
of youth but there is an especial poignancy in the bitterness 
of the twenty-three young men who have been hustled 
furtively from what some press reports called “Freedom 
Village” in Korea and flown back to the United States to be 
made unhappy patients at Valley Forge Army Hospital. The 
public interviews finally allowed them there were a sort of 
anti-climax, for all the world had by then been told that they 
were suspect of having come under the influence of Com- 
munist propaganda while captives in Korea and four of 
them are too bitter about it all even te talk to the press. In 
spite of the careful preparations that were made (army 
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spokesmen had suggested days before that some of the 
American prisoners would likely have succumbed to the 
Communist line) the whole thing was extraordinarily crude 
and the kid glove treatment of the defence department official 
who said that no one would be retained at the hospital unless 
he wanted special treatment didn’t sound too convincing. 


The most disturbing part of it all, however, is that this 
new and terrifying policy on repatriated prisoners-of-wat 
has been accepted generally in the United States, it would 
seem, as a natural thing. It demonstrates more clearly than 
anything else that has happened the extent to which the in- 
stinct for freedom and independence that once was looked 
upon as the hallmark of the American way of life has been 
lost or at least partly atrophied. 

On the face of it the psychological de-Communizing of 
these young Americans who have endured the hardships of 
the Korean campaign only to find themselves made captive 
by an enemy they were never taught to respect is a poor 
reward for the service they performed. To the physical bar- 
barism of the death marches and the months of imprisonment 
is now being added the moral savagery of the brainwash. It 
should not cause surprise if to the outsider it appears as 
another step along the road to an American conformity, to 
an intolerance of all conduct that does not square exactly 
with mass standards of patriotic behavior. 

Perhaps it can even be said that the de-Communizing 
which is now taking place at Valley Forge Army Hospital is 
the greatest single defeat suffered by the free world in its 
struggle against Communist oppression. For it suggests that 
in the United States at least there is no longer any faith in 
the healing qualities of a democratic society or that the 
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normality of the normal American can be achieved simply by 
living with ordinary people in a family environment. It 
makes commonplace the sort of compulsion which brought 
the confessions which shocked the world during the trials in 
eastern Europe. But if we go on reducing the area of freedom 
within the western world are we not at the same time reduc- 
ing the essential differences that separate us from Commun- 
ism and in the end how shall we be able to distinguish the 
one from the other except in terms of patriotic jargon? The 
long casualty lists from Korea will cease to have meaning as 
the sacrifice that has to be made in order to preserve our 
standards of Christian life if those standards themselves are 
to be betrayed by us as well. 

It is surely of some importance that the conduct of United 
Nations’ affairs should not give the impression that there is 
after all no great separation between the ends of Communism 
and those of the West. This is so especially in the case of 
Korea where the United States controls the military and 
political effort and what happens to the American soldiers 
who are serving there becomes the intimate concern not only 
of the Pentagon but of every person who believes in freedom. 
It must be shown clearly that the ideals which guide the 
American effort are far different from the tortuous negations 
of the Communists, otherwise the world can only judge the 
sincerity of the American purpose in an unfavorable way. It 
will be a great misfortune if lesser nations, whose experience 
of democracy is neither original nor profound, are persuaded 
to reject the open society as impracticable in view of the 
example of what is happening in the United States. And at a 
time when so much of the news coming from the United 
States has to do with threats to the civil liberties of those 
who may be genuinely suspect, it is especially tragic that 
there should be a stigma of conspiracy attached to the re- 
leased prisoners whose greatest crime would seem to be that 


they were never equipped to meet effectively the onslaught 
of Communist propaganda to which they were exposed. 


The United States speaks with many voices. Free men 
everywhere have applauded the appeal of President Fisen- 
hower for a return to peaceful pursuits. No one can deny the 
outstanding quality of her contribution, through public aid 
and private charity, to the suffering peoples of other lands. 
But in spite of this comforting evidence that the old America 
is not yet dead there are portending signs that cannot be 
ignored, The call to peace and charity is too often obscured 
by the din and fury of men who speak in other tongues. It is 
these other voices in which no hint of tolerance and liber- 
ality, no hope of peace than by the sword can easily be 
detected that fill us with dismay. They speak not as men 
crying in the wilderness but rather with the grim assurance 
of a conqueror who has already gone more than half way 
toward winning his objective and who, in the triumph of his 
march, is prepared to crush aside the last restraints of 
decency and honor. Their hopes are not too sure but their 
ways reflect the cold, hard dictates of the closed society. 

Let us then be clear as to what we are trying to preserve 
and what sort of world we want. If the experience of the 
young soldiers who are now being cleansed of subversive 
ideas at Valley Forge Army Hospital is typical of the sort of 
world that will emerge from the fighting in Korea the result 
is not worth sacrifice. Attempts at thought control are no 
less degrading to the human spirit when they are performed 
in the relaxing comfort of a psychiatrist’s clinic than when 
they are accompanied by physical torture in a Communist 
prison. Indeed they may be more so for physical violence can 
itself cushion the impact of mental suggestion while in the 
carefully conducted clinic persuasion can be a disarmingly 
imperceptive process. I am not suggesting that unwholesome 
thoughts will be forced upon the young men who have to 
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undergo this treatment but the fact that an effort is being 
made to forcibly remove the effects of Communist propa- 
ganda is itself unwholesome. We are too close to the 
experiments of the Nazi doctors to feel comfortable in the 
presence of anything that gives a hint of regimenting minds 
through medical treatment. 


There is a tempting parallel to all of this in George 
Orwell’s prophetic story of the farmyard revolution and its 
aftermath. When, in that awful scene, we are allowed to 
peep through the window at the partying hogs and humans 
and we see the new officialdom taking on all the dreaded 
aspects of the old and we then remember with what proud 
slogans and high hopes the animals started out to build a 
better world, can we fail to be distressed to see in the bastion 
of a free world some of the signs of a dimming vision of what 
democracy must stand for. Should we not ask what has 
happened to the United States which was once looked upon, 
rightly or wrongly, as the sanctuary of freedom in thought 
and expression? What indeed is happening in the “home of 
the brave and land of the free” if the brave young men who 
had the misfortune to be captured in Korea are finding, on 
their return, that they are free only to think badly of their 
experience and their captors? 


Two-Bit Culture 
Robert Weaver 


& LAST YEAR more than two hundred and fifty million 
pocket books were published in the United States. In 
Canada probably twelve to fifteen million pocket books are 
now being sold each year. While there are only about three 
thousand bookstores in the United States (perhaps one-tenth 
really merit their name), there are more than one hundred 
thousand outlets through which pocket books are sold. There 
are possibly two or three hundred bookstores in Canada 
(again, perhaps one-tenth really merit the name); pocket 
books are distibuted in this country through some nine 
thousand outlets. 


What these statistics mean, among other things, is that the 
pocket-book publishers have broken away from traditional 
methods of book manufacture and distribution in an effort to 
compete with the mass media (especially the magazines) for 
a mass audience. Their great opportunity lies in the “lost 
audience” of people who ordinarily neither buy nor read 
books. No one really knows how large this group is, but 
several years ago a Gallup Poll turned up some indirect 
evidence which suggests that the lost audience is a pretty 
big one. When they were asked whether they were reading a 
book of any kind, 55 per cent of those questioned in England 
said Yes; in Canada the total was 40 per cent; and in the 
United States, only 18 per cent. One Gallup Poll may not 
prove very much, yet its findings probably didn’t surprise 
many people who have tried to find out something about the 
distribution of books in our society. (The United States, 
William Miller states in his important study The Book 
Industry (1) is a “book poor country,” where, despite all 
appearances, publishing is fundamentally an uncertain and 
precarious business.) In the lost audience everywhere lies a 
(1) The Book Industry, which was published in 1949, provides a good 

deal of source material for anyone interested in the publishing 
trade. My material about pocket books comes from various 
articles and incidental references. The most important are: 
“Paper Books: What Do They Promise,” an article by Harvey 
Swados in The Nation, August 11 and 18, 1951; “The Revolution 
in Books,” by David Dempsey, Atlantic Monthly, January, 1953; 
and Publishers’ Weekly, The Saturday Review, and the New York 
Times Book Review. 
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real opportunity for pocket books; but because this audience 
is accustomed to the transient appeal of the various mass 
media, the book publisher is likely to find himself operating 
in alien territory and under serious disadvantages. 

In America pocket books have come up from nowhere dur- 
ing the past decade. But at least a century ago publishers in 
Europe and the United States were experimenting with 
cheap, paper-bound books designed for a mass audience. It 
was at about this time that the Tauchnitz editions were first 
published in Germany (they were printed in English), and 
this series survived to reach its greatest popularity during the 
nineteen-twenties. For two decades after 1870 thousands of 
paper-bound editions——mostly pirated from the works of 
popular English novelists—were distributed in the United 
States. In 1891 a new copyright act helped put an end to 
this business, but not before the flood of paper books almost 
overwhelmed the American novelists of the day, and garish 
competition among the publishers threatened to bring the 
whole industry into disrepute. In 1935 the English firm of 
Penguin Books began a new stage in the history of cheap 
reprints, and in 1939 Pocket Books started publishing in the 
United States. 

Today pocket-book publishing on this continent is a maze 
of contradictions and paradoxes. Pocket books are widely 
distributed, yet one weekly magazine—Life—sells about as 
many copies in a year as all pocket books put together. Sales 
of pocket books have increased enormously in the past five 
or six years; yet at the same time the quality of the books 
published has improved noticeably. Publishers are beginning 
to worry about censorship (2); yet sales techniques they 
themselves introduced make blatant covers seem a necessity. 
Publishers of hard-cover books are alarmed by the fact that 
some pocket-book firms are distributing original books; yet 
sales of pocket books do not appear to have harmed sales of 
other books (except for mysteries and westerns). Authors 
object to the low per-copy royalty paid by pocket-beok 
firms-——usually one cent on a twenty-five cent book (often 
split with the original publisher) in contrast to ten per cent 
of the retail price of most hard-cover books—yet many 
writers have received large total royalties from reprints of 
their books, and some books which had only moderate sales 
in hard-cover editions have done much better as pocket 
books. 


For the moment, let’s consider some hopeful tendencies. 


In 1945 about 60 per cent of all pocket books published in , 


the United States were described as ‘“‘mysteries, westerns, or 
romances;"’ only 17 per cent were “serious” novels. Last year 
mysteries, westerns, and romances had fallen to 37 per cent 
of the total, ‘while serious novels had jumped to 51 per cent. 
(Serious non-fiction accounts for only 4 per cent of pocket 
book sales in the United States, but many non-fiction titles 
have sold well over a period of years, and some publishers 
are preparing to do more in the future with books of this 
kind.) Where women and older people buy a high proportion 
of hard-cover books, men buy about as many pocket-books 
as women, and sales are high among people under thirty-five 
one segment of the lost audience. 


The five most popular pocket book authors are Erle 
Stanley Gardner, Erskine Caldwell, Thorne Smith, Ellery 
(2) And with good reason. An American Congressional Committee 

recent!y decided that a number of pocket books were objection- 
able cn moral grounds, including novels by Alberto Moravia, 
James Farrell, John Steinbeck, Georges Simenon and Erskine 
Caldwe!!. Organizations like the Canadian Home and School and 
Parent-Teacher Federation have denounced pocket books in 
general terms, and here and there vigilante groups have brought 
pressure to bear on the distributors. No matter what we think of 
some pocket books, it’s worth remembering that censors always 
turn out to be tone deaf. 
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Queen, and Mickey Spillane; not an egghead in the lot! 
But at the same time writers of this sort don’t normally make 
the big book clubs or the best-seller lists. For better and 
sometimes for worse, the “realistic’’ novel easily outsells 
historical fiction and the slick romance in the pocket-book 
market. And it’s worth remembering that William Faulkner’s 
novels have sold several million copies as pocket books, 
while hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold of 
books like Madame Bovary, Shakespeare’s Four Great 
Tragedies, Orwell’s 1984, Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of 
Culture, The Odyssey ... 


There are a half dozen important publishers of pocket 
books in the United States, and New American Library, one 
of the largest, is the nearest American equivalent to Penguin 
Books. Its fiction list (Signet Books) includes work by 
Faulkner, Orwell, Arthur Koestler, E. M. Forster, James 
Joyce, Joseph Conrad—not to mention the ubiquitous 
Erskine Caldwell and Mickey Spillane. New American 
Library has also published some of the important younger 
American novelists (Norman Mailer, Carson McCullers, 
William Styron) and several of the postwar French and 
Italian novelists. New American Library’s non-fiction list 
(Mentor Books) includes The /liad and The Odyssey, Su- 
sanne Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key, Tawney’s Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism, Whitehead’s Science and the 
Modern World, and a great many other worthwhile books. 
Some of these books are sold in cooperation with schools and 
universities, and New American Library keeps titles in print 
much longer than most pocket-book firms. 

Pocket Books and Bantam Books publish a number of 
serious modern novels. Pocket Books also publishes non- 
fiction ranging from Shakespeare's Four Great Tragedies 
and The Confessions of St. Augustine to Dr. Benjamin 
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Spock’s highly respected handbook The Pocket Book of 
Baby and Child Care (more than four million copies sold). 
Gold Medal Books, another large firm, sells quantities of 
original fiction dedicated to entertainment on a pretty low 
level. Doubleday has just begun publishing a new series, 
Anchor Books, with titles like D. H. Lawrence’s Studies in 
Classic American Literature, The Charterhouse of Parma, 
and Edmund Wilson’s To the Finland Station. (Recently I 
first came across in reprint editions two charming Pulitzer 
Prize novels, Oliver La Farge’s Laughing Boy and H. L. 
Davis’s Honey in the Horn. Small discoveries of this sort 
can be found on many newsstands. ) 

A new pocket-book firm, Ballantine Books, has devised a 
method for publishing original books which may influence 
the development of reprint publishing during the next few 
years. The plan calls for joint publication of a pocket-book 
edition and an edition in hard-covers, with authors assured 
of a relatively large total royalty from the two editions. 
Among the first Ballantine titles (an erratic list on the 
whole) are The Witch's Thorn, a serious novel by a young 
New Zealand writer; The World of Li'l Abner, by Al Capp 
(“Introduction by John Steinbeck and Foreword by Charlie 
Chaplin”!); and Executive Suite, a much-praised but rather 
dull novel about the world of business. Presumably aided by 
an enthusiastic reception in business and conservative 
journals, Executive Suite has (according to Time) sold close 
to 400,000 copies in the pocket-book edition and another 
20,000 copies in hard-covers: well above average for a first 
novel. 


In another experiment pocket-book firms are invading the 
field of the “little magazine.” New American Library has 
published two issues of a quarterly, New World Writing. The 
material in both issues is of very uneven quality; editorial 
policy seems to be infected with some of the solemnity and 
snobbishness which little magazines are rather apt to dis- 
play; and both issues are so poorly made that they begin 
to fall apart almost as soon as they are opened. Pocket 
Books recently distributed the first issue of Discovery (with 
the exception of one story, a sad beginning), and other 
firms are going to publish little magazines of one sort or 
another. Despite a disappointing start, it’s an interesting 
experiment. 

So far | have been discussing pocket books published in 
the United States, but readers in this country can also buy 
Penguins and books published by two Canadian firms. Pen- 
guins serve as an example of what can be done to make 
available to a mass audience a wonderfully varied selection 
of cheap books. They make the best efforts of even a firm 
like New American Library look erratic and almost acci- 
dental. Yet Penguin Books began publishing less than 
twenty years ago, and the firm’s first list of books repre- 
sented a fairly cautious experiment. But even so, when 
Allen Lane (one of three brothers who established the firm) 
visited booksellers in England and Scotland, he found them 
less than enthusiastic about the new books. He tried to 
interest Woolworth’s, we are told (3), and the wife of the 
head buyer happened into the office while the books were 
being inspected. Asked for her opinion, she said that the 
books would sell; and so they did, from the very beginning. 


So the firm of Penguin Books Ltd. opened an office in 
London—in the crypt of Holy Trinity Church, Eustace 
Road. Here “stock was brought in by a chute which led from 
the graveyard up above . . . The walls were panelled with 
marble slabs giving the names and dates of the former 
parishioners whose mortal remains reposed behind the 


(3) Anyone interested in the history of Penguin Books should obtain 
a copy of Penguins, A Retrospect from Riverside Books, Montreal, 
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marble. There were two empty tombs which . . . (were) fitted 
with metal doors; one of them was used for the invoice 
books, the other housed the petty cash . . . Heating was by 
Primus stove, and sanitation was by bucket.” 

Since that time Penguin Books has published about two 
thousand titles and established more than a dozen different 
series. The Penguin label identifies fiction, drama, and belle 
lettres; the Pelicans are the general non-fiction. Then there 
are the Penguin Classics, the Penguin Shakespeare, Penguin 
Specials, several Penguin Reviews (Film Review, New 
Biology, Science News, Music Magazine), the Penguin 
Scores, Penguin Poets and Modern Painters, the Puffin 
Books (for children), and still more special series. Much of 
the non-fiction now published is specially written for the 
various series, but unlike American pocket-book firms, 
Penguin Books does not publish original fiction. New trans- 
lations are commissioned for the Penguin Classics series, 
and these and other original Penguins are widely reviewed 
in English newspapers and magazines. Penguin Books now 
prints a minimum of one hundred thousand copies of each 
new title (a minimum printing in the United States is 
150,000 copies, or more). In Canada, through a limited 
number of outlets, a quarter of a million Penguins are sold 
each year. 

The Canadian publishers of pocket books are Collins (the 
White Circle Series) and Harlequin Books. Most of the 
books distributed by both firms are by foreign writers 
(Collins even had Mickey Spillane at the beginning of his 
career), but stiff competition from publishers in England 
and especially the United States makes it unlikely that 
Canadian firms will obtain rights to really important or 
really popular books by non-Canadian authors. Harlequin 
has made a sort of Canadian best-seller out of James Hadley 
Chase, whose No Orchids for Miss Blandish caused George 
Orwell to write an essay about the brutalization of the 
detective novel; and both publishers have issued a few inter- 
esting books by foreign writers. But even the most casual 
glance at a rack of Canadian pocket books indicates that, 
for all their brave flamboyance, they are curiously old- 
fashioned in contrast to their American competitors. 


Collins began publishing pocket books in 1942, and since 
then this firm has printed about four new titles a month, 
including a half dozen Canadian books a year. The Can- 
adian pocket-book publisher needs to sell about twenty 
thousand copies to break even and a first printing usually 
runs to about that number. Collins’ Canadian best-seller is 
Kate Aitken’s Cook Book (better than 125,000 copies), while 
Hugh Garner's Cabbagetown, which was originally pub 
lished as a pocket book, has sold around 60,000 copies. 
Collins has published two other novels by Garner, Farle 
Birney’s Turvey, Hugh MacLennan, Roderick Haig-Brown, 
Stephen Leacock, and other Canadian writers in its White 
Circle series. 


Harlequin Books has published more than two hundred 
different titles in a little over three years. Recently Harlequin 
has been making a rather uncertain attempt to include in its 
list some serious books by Canadian authors. Harlequin has 
now published several of Thomas Raddall’s novels, and it 
may be worth noticing how his The Nymph and the Lamp 
was presented when it appeared in a pocket-book edition 
last fall. 

This novel describes how Isabel Jardine, an intelligent but 
lonely and suppressed woman of thirty, made a sudden 
marriage, and went to live on remote Sable Island off the 
coast of Nova Scotia. Raddall describes Isabel Jardine in 
this way: “She was a tall girl, rather pale, with tortoise-shell 
glasses. Her brown skirt was neat but too long to be fashion- 
able, and she wore a cool white blouse. Her dark hair was 
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done up in a thick bun at the back of her head...” On 
Harlequin’s cover Isabel Jardine displays her charms on the 
edge of (what must be) Sable Island. She is a brassy blonde, 
with the vacant face and empty eyes of a rather backward 
adolescent, wearing a fragile blouse off at the shoulders and 
a skinny skirt blowing about her knees. . . 


As far as I can judge, Canadian pocket-book publishers 
face an uncertain future, and it seems unlikely that either of 
the existing firms has the prospects or the resources to 
become even a pale shadow of Penguin Books. Competition 
from the United States is simply too intense and too over- 
whelming; and that competition is, I am told, in some 
respects unfair. To the American pocket-book publisher 
Canada is a welcome additional market and perhaps some- 
times a dumping ground for books which are not selling well 
in the United States. His much larger printing makes his 
per-copy manufacturing costs a good deal lower than those 
of Canadian firms. He can send plates to Canada and boast 
that his books are printed in this country—at a cost which 
his Canadian rivals cannot hope to match. He can export 
books to Canada at invoice value (plus duty), while a Can- 
adian publisher who attempted to send pocket books into 
the United States would face, aside from everything else, 
a more rigid protection policy than we impose. 


All this means that the Canadian pocket-beok publisher 
is so busy holding his own against American competition that 
he isn’t likely to print many books which represent a gamble 
or which can have substantial sales only over a period of 
time. Yet without indulging in cultural nationalism, it can be 
argued that there are a number of books by Canadian writers 
which deserve wide circulation as pocket books. I am think- 
ing of some of Morley Callaghan’s earlier novels and some of 
Frederick Philip Grove’s books; of novels by Sinclair Ross, 
Ethel Wilson, Joyce Marshall, Henry Kreisel, W. O. 
Mitchell; of The Yellow Briar and The Second Scroll and 
Thirty Acres; of books by Emily Carr and Roderick Haig- 
Brown; of The Incredible Canadian and John A. Mac- 
donald: The Young Politician The list could be a 
deal longer and even more varied. And there is a place for 
original books in a pocket-book format: a popular study of 
Canadian politics; an anthology of recent Canadian poetry ; 
a collection of short stories by our younger writers . . . Some 
titles which did not sell well in hard-cover editions—Sinclair 
Ross’s As for Me and My House, for example, and some of 
Grove’s books—might be rescued from neglect as pocket 
books, and serious Canadian pocket books could find an 
important audience among collegiate and university students. 


Protection against American pocket books (especially 
those printed in this country from plates made in the United 
States) might stimulate Canadian publishing; but then it 
might not, and anyway it’s a dangerous policy to begin. 
Recently I suggested another possibility to several people 
active in Canadian publishing. The publishers themselves 
might help to establish a firm which would publish Cana- 
dian pocket books and whatever non-Canadian books 
which could be obtained. The firm would need financial 
support to keep books in print until they achieved reason- 
able sales and to be in a position to risk large enough 
printings to offer writers at least moderate royalties. By 
following the Penguin Books’ policy of a standardized cover 
and format for the various books in the series, production 
costs could be kept to a minimum and the series would dis- 
play a consistent character. 


The people to whom I spoke said that this idea is at least 
feasible. English publishers, moreover, have shown that it is 
possible to cooperate in certain ventures which benefit pub- 
lishers and readers alike. But Canadian publishers seem to be 
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a different kettle of fish, and so I merely note the suggestion 
here for what it is worth. 

Whatever happens to pocket-book publishing in Canada is 
bound to be a small part of what happens elsewhere. Already 
in the United States wild competition for books, newsstand 
space, and readers has created a rapidly expanding but 
highly unstable industry. | have mentioned the collapse in 
1891 of an earlier reprint boom in the United States, and the 
same thing might happen again. There is evidence that the 
pocket-book publishers haven't really solved their manufac 
turing and distribution problems: the price of their books is 
steadily rising; and a frantic search for more and more sales 
outlets doesn’t necessarily constitute a solution of an already 
unwieldy distributive set-up. In the next few years some 
firms may go under, and this will be a critical period for the 
whole industry. At the same time it’s difficult to say what is 
likely to happen to books in long-term competition with the 
mass-media. Will the publishers eventually decide, as some 
critics fear, that it saves time and trouble to hire stables of 
writers to turn out standardized, pretested books for all 
occasions? A firm like Gold Medal Books gives us some idea 
now of what we might expect from a_ factory-produced 
literature. 

Perhaps some of these things will happen. Yet as our mass 
culture develops, it shows some signs of discovering that a 
mass audience is still the sum of different parts (4), and 
during the past six years the pocket-book publishers seem to 
have grown quickly aware of this seeming paradox. Books, 
moreover, even when they are produced for a mass audience, 
constitute a private and personal experience in a way that the 
mass-media do not. And while pocket-book publishing is 
admittedly an impure undertaking, it’s worth remembering 
that book eaten has always been a most impure busi- 
(4) This is too big a question to discuss here. But the last few years 

have seen the development of a great many motion picture 
theatres aimed at special audiences, and at a time when the big 
book clubs have passed their peak, a number of specialized book 
clubs have appeared: The Readers’ Subscription, with Lionel 
Trilling, W. H. Auden, and Jacques Barzun as judges; The Book 
Find Club, with books selected tor the most part tor readers with 
a social conscience; the History Book Club and the Classic: 
Book Club; and a number of others 
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ness. Most large publishers handle a wide range of books, 
the serious and the cheap, the books designed for a large 
audience and those for a very limited group of readers; and 
this tradition, it seems to me, is one of the fundamental 
trengths of the book industry. There is no inherent reason 
why New American Library should reject Mickey Spillane 
simply because the same firm publishes Susanne Langer. 
ven Penguin Books, a pocket-book publisher approved of 
by most people, has always distributed a fair number of 
slight novels, detective stories, and non-fiction of transient 
value. 


Pocket books may do harm. They may ruin a few serious 
writers; but some writers have always been spoiled by money 
or fame, sex or politics, while the others somehow go on about 
their work. No doubt pocket books will continue to feature 
work which isn’t worth even the (cheap) paper it’s printed 
on, but perhaps they’ll also continue to publish Conrad and 
Faulkner and Carson McCullers. Anyway, whatever happens, 
they're likely to be worth our attention. 


The Eskimo Violin 
Donald H. Whitbread 


& THERE IT WAS, sticking up out of the snow, casting a 
spindly shadow toward me, a peculiarly shaped wedge of 
wood, miles from any other sign of habitation. I was travel- 
ling southward, into the sun, which, though it was midday, 
was a fiery red, and low in the sky. My companion on the 
sled, Abraham, took a fleeting glance at this stick and its 
long shadow, and grinned. He had recognized it before I had, 
and to him it was a landmark. It showed the place where 
Neviakse had built his igloo two winters before, and indi- 
cated that we were only a few hours away from his own igloo. 
As we drew nearer, I could see what it was, a crudely shaped 
violin, carved by one of Neviakse’s sons, and used by one of 
his daughters, who was very musical, I had heard. Here it 
was, abandoned to the ice and snow, a shadow left behind by 
a family who had appreciated music. I started thinking 
about this. How remarkable it was that a race of people like 
the Eskimos, having a terrific fight for very existence in the 
barren wastes of the Arctic, could have an artistic apprecia- 
tion for music. And yet, when I considered their other 
cultural activities: their carving, their linguistic talent, their 
drawing, | could not say I was astonished. 


This fiddle (1 disdain to give it the proper name of violin) 
had been constructed in a most remarkable fashion. Its 
soundbox was shaped out of an old bacon can, long since dis- 
carded as being of no value to the white man. The stem was 
a piece of driftwood cunningly curved up to resemble the 
standard models procurable at great price in civilized parts 
of the world. The strings were made of caribou sinew (or 
would it be whale sinew? They use either, according to what 
is available). The pegs are usually made out of hardwood, 
maybe leftover pieces from the last sled that was made in the 
family. The bow again of driftwood, with ordinary cotton or 
thread for the hairs. 


How I had laughed the first time I had seen one of these 
fiddles, but my laughter ceased when I heard it played by one 
of the Eskimos. It became alive in her hands. Of course it did 
not have the refined tones of its civilized counterpart, but 
the musical talent of the fiddler was even more striking con- 
sidering the difficulties under which she was laboring: 
namely, the inferior instrument, and lack of tuition. What a 
pity it was, I thought, that none of them had the oppor- 
tunity to learn properly, with good instruments. Later on, I 
did see one or two real vioiins, but realized then why it was 
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that the Eskimos preferred their homemade fiddles to those 
purchased at the store; why it was too they abandoned 
them, made fresh ones when they moved to new hunting 
grounds. Those store-bought fiddles got out of shape with 
the frost, and could hardly be well looked after in the con- 
fined quarters of a tent or igloo; moreover, the strings often 
broke under unfavorable climatic conditions. The Eskimos 
found it better to manufacture their own version, and use it; 
and what they lacked in quality, they made up for by their 
ability to produce music under any conditions, and music 
which had perfect timing and melody, even if the resonance 
was reminiscent of tin and shoe strings! 


The favorite use of such a fiddle is to produce music to 
which to dance. Before I went north, the mention of Eskimos 
dancing produced in me a vision of primitive pagan dancing, 
perhaps in imitation of animals, perhaps to the subdued 
beating of drums, and very little, if any, of musical accom- 
paniment. How wrong I had been! The civilized natives of 
the East Coast of Hudson’s Bay dance their own variations 
of the old Scottish reels, or else perform a creditable solo 
tap dance oblivious to fellow-dancers. All these dances are 
accompanied by the homemade fiddle, or possibly an accor- 
dion, playing reel music at about twice the speed at which it 
is written to be played. (As an Eskimo works hard, he plays 
hard, and dances hard.) In a few places, where Eskimos have 
grown lazy, or the instrumentalist prefers himself to dance, 
the gramophone has appeared, but the dancers really ap- 
preciate the fiddler when there is one available (and there 
are quite a number of accomplished players on the East Coast 
of Hudson’s Bay.) What a colorful sight it is: women in 
their bright plaid shawls bouncing up and down in never 
ceasing reel time; men perspiring profoundly in their Com- 
pany sweaters or flannel shirts jumping around, or gleefully 
yelling with true Scottish fervor; the onlookers enveloped in 
tobacco smoke, reeking of seal oil, with the sweat breaking 
gently on the foreheads as they relax from the last dance 
which has been theirs! And music, music controlling their 
rhythm, and providing the background to their happiness. 


Another use to which Eskimos put their musical instru- 
ments is the accompaniment of hymns. They are great hymn 
singers, and although most of them can hold a tune, and sing 
perfectly in unison, keeping a good time and modulation, yet 
they lose no opportunity of using accompaniment if a player 
is available. This is especially true if there are no strangers 
around. I have an idea that some missionaries in the past did 
not wholly approve of a tinny accompaniment to their 
favorite hymns, but I have always given the Eskimos every 
encouragement to accompany the singing if they wished, 
and were reasonably able to. 


Concertinas often prove better instruments for singing to, 
and these are not as plentiful or easy to procure as homemade 
fiddles, but here again, many Eskimos have become skilled 
at playing them, or their second cousin, the lowly harmonica. 
I have heard native girls play so skilfully as to rival some 
professional players heard on the radio. One girl took a fancy 
to a tune she heard on the government patrol boat one 
summer, and came right ashore to pick up her harmonica, 
and play a perfect reproduction of the tune. And her ear for 
music is by no means exceptional in that area. I have taught 
several to play the organ, the hardest job being to put across 
the idea of reading music. But some now are able to do this, 
and I have had the extreme pleasure of hearing voices which 
I have trained, singing hymns to four parts, in perfect har- 
mony and timing. I am quite sure that there is plenty of 
scope for development of musical talent among the Eskimos, 
for the musical appreciation of the average Eskimo is great. 
Given half a chance, the cultural advantage of full musical 
talent could easily be produced and trained and developed 
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among these happy people living on the northern fringes of 
Canada. 

Maybe the shadow of that lonely fiddle sticking up out of 
the snow, is but a shadow of musical talent, waiting to be 
developed and ready to contribute toward Canadian music. 


O CANADA 


—=—_ 








Since 1948 Sir Douglas has been Vice-Chancellor of the National 
University at Canberra. As a graduate research university this is free 
of the undergraduates who are such a drawback to ordinary univer 
sities. On his way to Canada Sir Douglas dropped in at All Souls 
College, Oxford, which is almost free of undergraduates. 

(Thomas Dunbabin, in The Evening Citizen, Ottawa) 


Claiming there is no need for alcohol to make a delicious drink, Miss 
Edna Grant, of Toronto, mixed the juice of six lemons, six oranges, 
sugar syrup, crushed strawberries and pineapple and topped the whole 
thing with water. A twist of a spoon and Miss Grant, WCTU’s Can 
adian superintendent of non-alcoholic fruit products, presented her 
lemon punch. In some batches she put a touch of ginger ale. “Gives it 
a real zip,” she explained. (Globe and Mail) 


Ice cream flavored with alcohol is being sold to English children, the 
triennal conference of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union was 
told yesterday. “That’s the way they get a taste for liquor,” said 
Mrs. H. Cecil Heath in her corresponding secretary’s report. 

(Globe and Mail) 


Last summer International Cellucotton Products who market the 
end products for most of our sulphite pulp found themselves burdened 
with extremely large inventories of Kleenex. In order to reduce these 
inventories, a special selling campaign was put on at a reduced 
price... The result of this campaign was even greater than expected, 
and was quite possibly aided by the ‘flu epidemic which swept the 
United States and Canada this past winter. (The Spruce Log) 


Your Committee hopes that the Canadian people will back it up 
with all the force of public opinion, and that those who print, import, 
distribute or exhibit for sale salacious and indecent publications will 
feel the force of this public opinion and be made to realize that they 
are doing a filthy, immoral and nasty thing to the detriment of Canada 
in its present position. Might your Committee be permitted to point 
out that in the world wide struggle between the forces of darkness and 
evil and those of good, the freedom-loving democratic countries have 
need of all the strength in their moral fibre to combat the evil threat, 
and anything that undermines the morals of our citizens, and particu- 
larly of the young, is a direct un-Canadian act. 

(Report of Special Committee of the Senate 
Re Salacious and Indecent Literature ) 


Mr. Knowles: I just say this to the minister— 

Mr. Fulton: Ten o’clock. 

Mr. Knowles: May I just say this— 

An Hon. Member: Ten o’clock. 

Mr. Knowles: Let me finish the sentence. If there are only 4,000 
surely we can do that for them. 

The Chairman: Order. As it is ten o’clock— 

Mr. Martin: I do not think it is quite ten o’clock, and I was going 
to suggest that perhaps we could pass this item. 

(Hansard, May 8, 1953) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to C. G. Wilkes, 
Ottawa, Ont. All contributions should contain original clippings, date 
and name of publication. 








Any Book You Want may be ordered from Canadien Forum 


Book Service at the regular publisher’s price, postfree if payment is 


received with the order, or at publisher’s price plus postage if the 
book is sent C.O.D. Please address your order to THE CANADIAN 
FORUM BOOK SERVICE, 16 Huntley Street, Toronto 5, Canada. 





The Sandcastle 


John A. MacEwen 


& SOMETHING HAPPENED on the beach last summer. 
I can’t be sure now if I have all the small details right, but 
as nearly as I can remember things went pretty much like 
this. 

The day was hot. It was one of those hazy-hot afternoons 
when the water is almost still and the sky hangs right over 
you. The upturned bowl idea. I took my time about going in 
for a swim. There was plenty of space on the sand, and the 
heat and the sparkle on the water made me drowsy. So I lay 
around, feeling like an old horse on a Sunday afternoon 
Children played here and there in little groups; some of the 
bigger boys were throwing a ball around; and the usual 
parade of the fat and skinny and the brown and the office- 
white went back and forth along the water’s edge. 

I was just straightening up, ready for a dip, when there was 
a commotion nearby between two kids. | wouldn’t have paid 
much attention, except for the talk, the way they were 
talking. This kid—the smaller one, thinner and shorter than 
the other—spoke in a low voice, but I could hear him clearly 
enough. 

“You go away, Harvey,” he says to the other kid, leaning 
forward in a queer, strained way. “I got a private property 
here. This is my sand-castle. It’s mine. I made it. You 
leave it alone, Harvey.” 

He sounded odd in my ears. Kids I knew didn’t talk like 
that. They’d have yelled and very likely cursed. The other lad, 
a good-looking boy with a fine build, stared at the smaller 
kid. I could see that he was thrown back a bit and didn’t 
know what to say. He shuffled around sideways, circling the 
castle, which was about half-finished and pretty crude, keep- 
ing his eyes all the time sort of half on the castle and half on 
its builder, who twisted around with him, not saying another 
word. Then, in a flash, the bigger kid jumped quick as an 
eel and landed with both feet right on top of the sand-castle. 
He slid sideways on the wet sand, straightened up fast, and 
backed off down the beach yelling, “Yah, Jimmy Mahar, 
you're crazy and your old woman’s crazy and your old man’s 
crazy! You're all crazy as hell and you oughta be in the 
loony bin!” With that out of his system, he ran like the 
wind up toward the low dunes behind us. 

The Mahar kid watched him go without trying to follow. 
He looked white around the gills and seemed to have lost a 
lot of his starch. He picked up a small stick and inspected 
the remains of his castle, poking at the sand in a listless way. 
I have to admit I felt sorry for him. So, bighearted, I went 
up to him and started to give him a little advice. 

“Look, Jimmy,” I said, “don’t let him get away with that 
again. The next time he comes around you let him have it 
with both fists. You can beat him all right if you just wade 
into him. Don’t let him scare you, kid. I remember once . . .” 


I was starting to tell him about an experience I had once 
when I was a boy, but he cut right in on me. 

“You drop dead,” he says. Just like that. He was glaring 
into me with his eyes very wide open. They were blue and 
clear, and I could see the black of the pupils like the spots 
on dice. The mouth under the eyes was drawn down at the 
corners in a tight line. The nose seemed to stick out stiff and 
sharp. In fact, the boy was sharp all over somehow, like 
a piece of broken glass. He certainly speared me with the 
crack of his, and all 1 could do was walk away muttering to 
myself. I left him fiddling with his sand-castle. Some kids 
you can’t do anything with. 
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The water was great, not too warm, and clear, clean green 
down to the pale sand bottom. I stayed in maybe twenty 
minutes and then came out quickly, glad of the hot sun, and 
headed for my things to towel the wet off my face and out of 
my eyes. I looked for Jimmy Mahar’s sand-castle, just to see 
if he’d built it up again. He had, all right, and I could see the 
kid farther up the beach with his hands full of white shells, 
to use for windows in the ruddy castle, I guess. He was 
scouting around this way and that for the shells, and that 
sharp little face of his reminded me of some kind of bird. 
He kept looking up quick from time to time at the castle. 
Expecting trouble. It was queer to see anyone make so much 
of a thing like that. 

All at once he jumped up straight, dropped the shells in a 
heap, and came on for the castle at a gallop. He ran hunched 
over, with his head drawn down as if he was charging. It 
was frantic running, and I looked around behind me for the 
other kid. It didn’t take much figuring to guess that he'd be 
coming on the run too, and that Jimmy had seen him. Sure 
enough, there he was, bearing down on the castle, all set to 
jump on it again, 


So the two of them stormed up to the edge of the moat 
around the castle, and I expected them to tangle in a free- 
for-all then and there. But no. They both stopped dead, 
facing each other across the circle of the moat. Jimmy stood 
stiff upright, pale and serious as death. The other boy, 
Harvey, danced back and forth a bit, with a kind of grin on 
his face. I didn’t like this at all. It wasn’t ordinary kid 
horseplay, but something else, and I didn’t like it. 

“I’m warning you, Harvey,” said Jimmy, his voice faint 
and tense. He leaned over the castle, as if he wanted to 
protect it with his body. 

Harvey stopped his shuffling and moved back a few steps. 
“Talk,” he said, clear and strong, a good voice. “Talk is all 
you can do, Mahar. Talk, talk. Some guy you are, screwball. 
You and your lousy sand-castles.” 

Jimmy straightened up and drew in a deep breath. Color 
flowed back into his face and took the edge off some of the 
sharpness. He looked more then like what he was—a boy, 
instead of a little old man. But he was still nerved up, strung 
on a wire. | was hoping he’d go around that moat and beat 
the bejabers out of the Harvey kid, or at least try to. But 
he only repeated what he said before. 

“This castle is mine. You gotta leave it alone, or you're 
gonna get hurt. I’m warning you, Harvey.” 

Well, that did it, of course. Harvey could see that Jimmy 
was afraid to tangle with him, and he wasted no more time. 
He jumped hard from where he stood and landed in the 
middle of the castle, his bare feet churning the sand. He 
kicked over a couple of turrets and waded through the moat. 
He really messed up the thing, and then he made for the 
water and beat it along the shoreline, splashing the sand off 
his feet and legs. I couldn’t figure it, what was between those 
two. All the time Jimmy didn’t move. He just stood and took 
it. The kid looked sick to me. He circled the wrecked castle, 
as if sizing up the damage. Then he dropped on his knees 
and began scraping up the sand and moulding it into shape 
with his hands. I nearly went over to him to tell him to 
chuck it and go home, but it wouldn’t have been any use. 
That boy was hard, even though he was scared of Harvey, 
and he’d teed me off pretty neatly once already. So I relaxed 
on the blanket in the sun, and to hell with it. It wasn’t any of 
my business, but I'd like to have seen him take just one good 
poke at that Harvey punk. I soon forgot about the whole 
business and nearly dropped off to sleep. 

About four o’clock I had enough, and when I got up to 
shake out the blanket and pick up this and that, there was 
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Jimmy—hard at it—building his sand-castle again. He had 
it nearly finished, the moat repaired, the turrets neat and 
square, everything shipshape. He even had the shells strung 
out part way around it, like roads. It looked good, and he 
was proud of it I guess. Well, | was curious. There must be 
some percentage in this for the kid, I figured, and so 1 
crossed over and took a chance on speaking to him. 

“What's the idea?” I said. 

He was cool, like before, but he didn't knife me this time. 
He just said, “I like this sand-castle because it’s mine. That’s 
all.” 

“Well,” I said, “what happens when little Harvey with the 
feet comes along?” 

He threw me a look, and I saw the spots on the dice again. 

“I’m not worried about him,” he said, and smiled broadly. 
“Him and his big feet!’ 

“Look, Jimmy,” I said, squatting down beside him, “I 
tried to tell you this before. Don’t let him get away with 
smashin’ your castle again. Sometimes you gotta stand up 
and fight, even if you get hurt doin’ it. Give him one good 
belt anyway, before he nails you.” 


“You heard me warn him, didn’t you?” he replied. He 
opened his eyes wide and rocked back on his heels, hugging 
his thin knees. 

“Sure, you warned him.” | got up again. “But remember 
what I told you. Don’t back down or you'll back down all 
your life. That’s the way it works, kid.” 

I threw the blanket over my shoulders and turned to go, 
Jimmy jumped to his feet and ran quickly to the water’s 
edge. I started across the sand towards the dunes and the 
bathing-houses behind them. I'd gone about twenty or thirty 
steps or so when I heard Jimmy say something. I turned 
and saw him standing with one foot in the water looking 
over past the castle. It was Harvey, all right, he was watch- 
ing—Harvey, jogging along toward him and about a hundred 
yards off. This 1 had to see. 1 pulled a cigarette out of the 
case and lit it. My hands were sweating, and I took a deep 
drag right from the match. | remember thinking how bad Vd 
feel about it if Jimmy backed down again. A couple of 
others—a fat woman and a man-- were watching too, but the 
rest of the people were some distance away and didn’t pay 
any attention. 

Harvey came on at a quick run. Jimmy didn't make a 
move. He just stood there with his foot in the water, bent 
over a little, with his arms half locked together and each 
hand holding onto an elbow. | had a nervous feeling, and my 
hands sweat more. Even before it happened I seemed to see 
it. Harvey ran in without a moment’s pause or hesitation. 
He took a long, high jump over the moat and came down with 
his bare feet right in the middle of the castle. He fell over 
sideways, and his screams cut through the air and ripped 
down my spine like a jolt from a hot wire. Somebody yelled, 
“My God!” 

I got to the kid first. He was twisting around on the sand, 
and there was blood everywhere. I swear to Christ his feet 
were ribbons. There was half a busted Coke bottle jammed 
in the toes of his left foot, and the other one was stuck with 
pieces of glass clear up to the ankle. 

“Watch out,” I hollered, “watch out for the glass!’ 

The bloody castle was full of it, broken, jagged pieces of 
bottle glass with long, wicked, livid edges, All planted there, 
just under the sand. We picked up the poor little bastard and 
lit out for the first-aid station. I looked back once at Jimmy 
Mahar. He was still standing in the same place, still hugging 
his elbows, just looking. I didn’t go back again. I’d had 
enough, and I felt sick. 

Like I said before, some kids you can’t do anything with. 


’ 
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Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


& GENERALLY SPEAKING, the most pervasive accent 
you hear in foreign films is the accent of maturity. Sometimes 
it is accompanied by a depth of perception and compassion 
that is deeply moving--The Bicycle Thief, or Devil in the 
Flesh. But just as often you hear it in the lightest comedy, 
where it is equally unmistakeable, but a little more difficult 
to pin down, being entirely a matter of basic attitudes, not 
of plot, dialogue, or situation, The best recent example of 
adult, yet foolish and light-hearted comedy from overseas is 
Rene Clair’s new comedy, Les Belles de Nuit, translated on 
local marquees as Night Beauties. Gerard Philipe, whom 
you'll remember as the circus barker in The Seven Deadly 
Sins, is Clair’s central character: a poor young musician, 
living in a quaint dormer-windowed garret in a Parisian side 
street, just above a noisy, smelly garage. His waking life is 
spent in a comical jangle of noise—his piano, on which he 
has just finished composing an opera, versus the mechanical 
bangs and crashes from the street below. He is also exces- 
sively shy, and doesn’t even notice that the garage-keeper’s 
daughter is almost equally shyly in love with him. Conse- 
quently every night he has a series of the most fantastic 
dreams, in which he romps through the centuries, almost but 
not quite successfully making love to a series of beautiful 
women, who have the faces of (for instance) the cashier in 
the local cafe, or a pretty girl he has clumsily bumped into in 
the postoffice. Naturally as soon as he’s awake, he’s eager to 
get back to sleep again, and there is an especially funny 
sequence in which three friends of his get the mistaken im- 
pression that it’s the last long sleep he is really after, and 
do their best to prevent him getting even as far as the door 
of his room. 


There was a time before he went to Hollywood when Rene 
Clair was an absolute master of this kind of divine juggling 
with fiction, fantasy and fact. Even now his sense of visual 
wit and warm humor has not entirely deserted him; nor for 
that matter, his ingenuity in linking dream and reality to- 
vether. What begins to be missing, though, is the ease, the in- 
evitability with which Clair used to slip into his dream-world 
of song, ballet, and comedy, and draw you irresistibly with 
him. This time the dreams are neither as richly wrought nor 
as well sustained as they used to be, so that whatever the 
hero's feelings may be, he is actually more amusing when he 
is awake and tangling with the concentrated malice of reality. 
Still, Rene Clair is one of the few authentic comic geniuses 
of the film, and Les Belles de Nuit is a welcome indication 
that now he has returned to France, his original talent is 
bubbling to the surface again. 


It is worth noticing that there are two long movies in color 
touring the country on the subject of the Coronation. The J. 
Arthur Rank production, called A Queen is Crowned is a 
magnificent job of reporting and interpretation; this is the 
production that leads me to say that the movies at their best 
outdo all other media. Those of us who saw the whole 
pageant on TV are in a unique position to judge how well 
any movie of the event has been cut and edited, and whether 
the commentary succeeds in conveying the various levels of 
interest. That sense you prebably had, for instance, of being 
part of a huge audience linked by affection and respect for 
the tradition—a link not shared by the Americans, who saw 
in it merely an opportunity to sell more deodorants—comes 
across without a hint of bathos in the opening panoramic 
shots of Dover and Lyonesse, Edinburgh and Carnarvon. 
More significantly, perhaps, the producer, whose appropriate 
name is Castleton Knight, saw to it that the religious quality 
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at the core of the ceremony was not obscured by the inci- 
dental pageantry of the parade. The Abbey service, from the 
arrival of the Queen on is given in almost as complete, and of 
course much clearer detail than the TV presentation. Here 
too, Christopher Fry’s slightly florid narrative thins out and 
subsides, and the strong and unequivocal language of the 
service itself, read by the Archbishop gets full value. A 
Queen Is Crowned is not without humor—witness the ex- 
cellent shots of those nervous English Admirals on horse- 
back; it has human warmth, as well as a blaze of color, but it 
does not try for intimacy or the personal touch at the expense 
of the larger tradition. It is, in other words, not so much a 
tribute to the present monarch, as an effective expression of 
the traditional meaning of monarchy. 


The difference is especially clear when you see Elizabeth 
/s Queen, the Associated-British-Pathe film, which uses 
Warnercolor and a thin and rhetorical incantation of weak 
rhymed couplets written by John Pudney and spoken by Leo 
Genn. This one begins with an elderly photographer poring 
over an album of hideously tinted snapshots of the Royal 
family, and makes such a to do over all the spit and 
polish that went into the preparations for Coronation day 
that the Abbey service seems merely an appendage to the 
parade; not its reason or its climax. The color is disappoint- 
ing too, and the editing is so choppy that continuity, and 
therefore impressiveness and meaning are cut to a minimum. 
Elizabeth Is Queen is like a series of picture-postcards sent 
home by an excitable schoolgirl. It has enthusiasm, but very 
little discrimination, and practicaliy no sense of proportion. 
It burbles, and it’s chummy; it is also a good deal shorter 
than A Queen Is Crowned, and will probably do very well in 
the States, since it can be run with a second full-length 
feature. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: My continuing admiration for the usual level 
and tenor of material in The Forum compels me to express 
some astonishment at an article in the June issue by Doris 
Mosdell entitled “An Opinion on Book Taxes.’ The issue 
seems to be treated with a curious lack of understanding, 
especially considering the excellent article of Simon Paynter, 
“The Economics of Culture: The Book Trade” in The 
Forum, April 1953, and I began to wonder if Miss Mosdell 
wished to be taken seriously, or if perhaps, she does not 
read other articles in the Forum. My surprise is greater due 
to the respect I have for her film reviews. 


Such a lot of nonsense is written and thought by both 
publishers themselves and their critics about “books not 
being boots,” that I was grateful to Mr. Paynter for pointing 
out the subtleties involved. However, apparently the illusions 
remain. There seems some irony in the opposites posited in 
Miss Mosdell’s article. On the one hand are books, bearers 
of ideas, somehow independent of the tawdry economics of 
business, and on the other, the printers, or publishers, a quiet 
sinister cabal, entirely ‘“‘profit-motivated,” intent on sub- 
verting the real interests of the people of Canada, and indeed 
of the world. Apparently Miss Mosdell doesn’t know any 
publishers, or none of these at any rate. Obviously books are 
of utmost importance. They are bearers of ideas, cultures, 
and the rest, but they still have to be published by someone. 
The publisher, as Mr. Paynter suggested, must combine two 
roles, and at the bottom he must worry about overhead, 
mark-up, salaries, and royalties, or stop publishing. To por- 
tray the situation in Miss Mosdell’s terms so as to dispose of 
it neatly in traditional progressive language, seems to me not 
only to be untrue, but to shed no light on an extremely com- 
plex problem, and to prevent any solution. 
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Question in Season 


Beyond the eye’s bound runs the water into no horizon. 
Blue folded into grey, grey into blue. 

The mind equivocates, seeks a foothold 

Beyond the windy vastness, the broken sun fragments, 
Seeks an unseen shore. 


In mist mellow fall 

We weep a little for uncertainty. 

Summer states but autumn questions, 

And the Delphic answer is one with geese passing over, 

Brush of long gold grasses 

And the fleet print of the snipe in the wave-dimmed sand. 

We weep a little for tomorrow’s guess, 

Tasting the pines, the dank weeds in the river, 

Taking to the mind the blue child gaze of the fringed 
gentians, 

The bronze crackle of bracken 


And the grubby velvet seed heart of the brown-eyed susans. 


Night comes, still with moon-white, cold with stars, 

Throbbing and swirling under the ghostly lights. 

In the shuttered cottage in the white jar 

The highbush cranberries are a torch to be snuffed out 
tomorrow. 


Tomorrow is a guess, cupped in the hand, poked at wistfully. 


We wrap our hearts in the warm blanket of the days that 
are gone, 
Take down the worn broom from the nail 
And sweep the ashes from the still warm hearth . 
Myrtle Adams 


Summer Strikes the Rooming-House 


Perspiring rivers, half afloat, 
Harry holds out till June is done, 
‘Then quarter-furls his overcoat 
And lets his sweater see the sun. 


The landlord this year, same as last, 
Fails to get the flower-beds sown, 
‘Then sighs that planting-season’s past, 
And tires with half the lawn unmown. 


Miss Wilson’s sleepless, near to death 
From cats by night and kids by day. 
Her window-warbler wilts beneath 
The ruinous ultra-violet ray. 


The waitress, burning from the beach, 
Anoints her flesh with various balms; 
Atones for spots she cannot reach 
By putting extra on her arms. 
Raymond Hull 


Cremation’s Hymn 


Let me not lie in the cold, cold rain, 
Where the dead have lain, 

For countless years 

Under the tears 

Of the living 

Grieving. 


Burn me to my hard, hard bones 
And silence what groans 
My spirit leaving 
May in its grieving 
Mutter. 
Edna L. Baxter 


Life a la Mode 


Teacher, teacher, teach my son 
A B C and two times one, 
Fadeless flag and glorious gold; 
Shape the boy to father’s mould. 


Doctor, doctor, tell me true 

What I must and mustn't do; 

Wine and women, yes or no, 

Home or seaside, stay or go. 
Leader, leader, please be kind; 
Hard-boiled speeches hurt my mind. 
Soothing syrup, that’s the stuff; 
One small spoon-——enough’s enough. 
Preacher, preacher, edify 

Me and mine in case we die. 

Ill subscribe, and you will pray; 
Au revoir till judgment day. 


Mother, father, children, wife, 

See how well I live my life, 

Grateful that the Lord has given 

Cash for earth and hope for heaven. 
Raymond Hull 


A Triad 
I 


You are more lovely than the gongs of dawn 
Striking on the rim of night, 
Bonging thru the corridors of day 
Down the long beams of unending light. 
Do not run, 
My hunted, haunted one! 
Il 


By the fissioned atom of your presence battered, 
I mushroom to heaven. Scattered, 
I radio-activate my known world. 
All, all must assume new shapes, 
So tortured by your being 
To grotesqueries! 
Il 
You yawn, 
And I am drawn 
Into that red pit of hell. 
I cannot tell— 
Glimpsing the yellow edges 
Stained by the burned butts of your inveterate desires 
What boredom swells 


Down in your entrails! 
Edna L. Baxter 


Two Tanka 


The Bridge Game 
With ruffled feathers 
Greedily they peck and pull. 
Overlooked lie cards. 
Slander is so delicious. 
They have been hungry all week. 

The Solo 

The appletree sings. 
Past sorrows are forgotten. 
Everyone exclaims— 
“How beautiful her gown 


Blush velvet is becoming!”’ 
Lu Seymour 
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I, of course, agree with Miss Mosdell’s beliefs. Books 
should be untaxed, un-tariffed, and un-hampered in all ex- 
change. Such is the aim for which most of us work, but while 
these negative aspects are easily decried, the real problem is 
immensely wider and more serious than that of unseating a 
small group of monopolists. In fact, it involves quite directly 
the entire range of economic, political, and social unions, on 
this continent, and on others, and must be seen in this light 
if we are to be sensible about it at all. To begin with, I find 
it difficult often (though I can still do it) to defend our 
tariff barrier against the U.S.A. when we are busy urging 
economic union upon Europe. I don’t expect that it can be 
defended for too long, though I am fairly confident of its 
validity for the present, for reasons that will become clearer. 


Of all things subject to tariff or protection, books are a 
special case, as Miss Mosdell has implied, but so special 
that it remains a question as to whether they should be first 
or last to be subject to free trade. The argument can be made 
something like this. 

It is essential that original work by Canadians should be 
published, the more that is published the better both in- 
dividual work and the total output will be. The majority of 
Canadian publishers have financed this kind of work in the 
past—and still do—by means of business done importing and 
handling books from Britain and the U.S.A. The basis of this 
kind of business with the U.S.A. at least, since Britain is a 
special case, lies in the existence of the present tariffs. Far 
more than the price differential on the individual book, the 
administrative difficulties involved in dealing with Customs 
have made it advisable for American publishers to maintain 
either an office or an agent in Canada, whose livelihood de- 
pends upon the total sales in this country. With the tariffs 
removed two results could be assumed: the price of the in- 
dividual book probably would come down, and American 
salesmen, responsible for the border States, would include the 
major Canadian cities in their territory, and let the market 
yo at that. With respect to the former, despite the removal of 
the cost of duties, and the reduction of cost of handling, the 
present cost of books in America leads one to believe that the 
difference would be a matter of perhaps 70¢ on a $4.50 or 
$5.00 book. There are some exceptions, but it is illusory to 
expect that the difference would be comparable to that 
between a regular trade edition and a pocket book, which is 
alone the kind of difference that means something in terms of 
sales and availability. With respect to the latter, the rural 
areas, no longer able to depend upon the responsibility felt 
for them by some Canadian publishers, nor upon the exist- 
ing financial incentive to deal with them, would very likely 
be in a worse condition than they are now, with the pub- 
lishing centres even farther away. 

An immediate consequence therefore would be that the 
majority of publishing and distribution centres now estab- 
lished in Canada, and catering to Canada, would disappear. 
Deprived of the substantial portions of their market, they 
would be forced either to consolidate or to go out of business. 
It is here that the fallaciousness of the comparison with the 
French publishing in Canada is apparent. There is no vast 
centre of French language publishing adjacent to French 
Canada that is likely to provide its own salesmen and dis- 
tributing centres. The French-Canadian situation is more 
roughly comparable to the situation of British publishing 
in English Canada, thus the only threat they face is the 
establishment of something like the British Book Service. 
And, in this case, the BBS is at least established in Canada, 
and has undertaken its own program of Canadian publishing, 
so that our long range interests are served. Thus the French 
language book trade has the incomparable advantage of 
freedom from this particular threat, freedom from duties, 
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added to a more highly homogeneous and centralized market, 
thus decreasing the cost of distribution, and making es- 
timates infinitely more secure. 

The immediate assumptions, then, are clear. A removal of 
the tariff at this stage would eliminate a large number of 
existing publishing houses without significantly reducing the 
cost of books to the reader. Accompanying their elimination, 
the extent and variety of Canadian work published would be 
undoubtedly reduced, and Canada might be restricted to a 
sort of regional existence hampered by political and cultural 
separation. One might mention at this point the article in the 
same edition of The Forum, referring to the state of Can- 
adian films. The same situation involving books is not 
unimaginable. 

Wider aspects of this same sequence of events are much 
more serious. The trend toward centralization in the mass 
media in both these countries is all too apparent. Newspapers, 
radio stations, and now TV, increasingly fall into fewer and 
fewer hands, against our immediate and long range interests. 
It is this trend which The Forum, by its very existence stands 
against, yet the elimination or forced consolidation of the 
surprisingly many publishers in Canada would reinforce 
that very process. No doubt the “big printer” mentioned by 
Miss Mosdell would be able to survive and to compete. but 
the loss of the smaller ones would be a very serious one at 
this time. 

The argument for freedom evoked by Miss Mosdell is one 
of enormous subtlety, and can be used with reasonable or 
better effect on this side of the argument as on the other. The 
spirit and justice of the UNESCO proposal is beyond ques- 
tion, but we should be cautious it seems in advocating its 
extension without consideration of specific problems. We will 
do neither ourselves or the proposal much service. The reduc- 
tion of the number of publishers potentially capable of 
original work in Canada will immediately reduce our own 
cultural liberty, our alternatives of expression, and perhaps 
our total significance in the world at large. 

In another twenty years, this argument may be invalid. 
Very likely it will be. Perhaps even now I am underesti- 
mating the strength and intensity of Canadian life, and its 
ability to find expression under any circumstances. On the 
face of it the argument smacks of the economic nationalism 
of the thirties. Naturally I am not in sympathy with those 
particular arguments, but I do wish to see and to discuss the 
problem of books in a proper light. The brief historical span 
upon which our union and development rests makes me 
believe that we need more time to grow together and to 
realize our cultural and social alternatives. As an alternative 
aspect of North American civilizations we cannot afford to 
be immersed or subjected to the cultural domination of the 
U.S.A., neither for our good or theirs. Books are one impor- 
tant avenue by means of which these alternatives can be 
realized, and books must be printed, published, and paid 
for. There lies undoubtedly some hope in the burgeoning of 
the university presses, and the Government Printing Office, 
but I do not believe that under present conditions, publishing 
controlled by an intellectual and financial elite, or by a 
bureaucracy, can replace the work of the straight commercial 
publisher, himself controlled by the wants of society, 
measured however inaccurately by price. Until we have an 
alternative to these three, it would be well to move carefully. 

So far, this is obviously no solution, but there are some 
signs of hope in the publishing world itself. Curiously enough 
the internecine strife characteristic of the publishers to date, 
mentioned by Mr. Paynter, shows some signs of abating. 
Certainly there is a great need for a unified invoicing and 
shipping office, which would indeed involve a degree of cen- 
tralization, but which would lower the costs and preserve the 
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essential independence of the individual publisher. Indeed it 
would probably make it possible for more to appear. Tech- 
nological developments in printing itself suggest that the 
principal cost in publishing a book—typesetting—may be 
substantially reduced in the future. Finally there are signs 
of a new conception of the role of the community bookstore 
that will lessen their risks and increase their function and 
security. 

Any, or all of these, with the passage of time, will serve 
to strengthen the financial position of the single publisher, 
and make it more possible for him to maintain himself when 
free trade is eventually undertaken. Or, it will allow the 
opportunity to construct alternatives to the forseen result. 
With our growing and changing population it seems all the 
more important that there should be the maximum number 
of publishers uniquely relevant and responsible to Canadian 
society. A sudden and ill-considered venture into free trade 
might destroy the freedom and independence of more than 
half of them. 


I think that no one’s interest is served unless the issues 
involved are fully appreciated and understood. Unless they 
are, communication between the sides is likely to decrease 
and prevent any further development among the publishers 
themselves. The fact that most of them have to tread the 
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uncomfortable path of “small business” increases the compli- 
cations considerably. Though I rarely agree with them, | 
have some sympathy for the trap they are constantly caught 
in, between the huge corporations who use them, and the 
general public who are likely to abuse them. Once again this 
hasn't been aimed at justifying the status quo, but at en- 
larging on aspects that affect both sides, and which, if under- 
stood, can be used to bring about change, rather than merely 
being obstacles to communication. 

Alan M. Thomas Jr., New York City, U.S.A. 


Books Reviewed 


SHAKESPEAREAN STAGE PRODUCTION: THEN 
AND NOW: Cécile de Banke; McGraw-Hill; pp. 326; 
$7.20. 

It is well to be reminded frequently that Shakespeare 
wrote for a living audience in a theatre. In this refreshingly 
unpedantic though scholarly work Miss de Banke, Associate 
Professor of Speech at Wellesley College, offers the fruits of 
long experience in training student groups for choral speak- 
ing and the production of Shakespearean drama. The 
ordinary reader will find here much absorbing and enlighten- 
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ing matter about the interrelation of theatre and drama. The 
modern producer or teacher who wishes to avoid making the 
study of Shakespeare a deadening exercise will welcome the 
book for its tried and practicable suggestions about how to 
recapture the very flavor of Elizabethan dramatic fare. 


Each of the four large sections of the books is arranged in 
the main according to the same pattern and each section 
concludes with a full, well-selected bibliography. The author 
deals first with historical material in the field, then with the 
practical use of that material in modern presentations of 
Shakespeare. The first section not only outlines the most 
authoritative views of the Elizabethan theatre but offers 
many fresh and illuminating ideas about the actual ways in 
which the special features of that theatre were used. This 
area of knowledge has been the scene of much research of 
late years, but Miss de Banke has succeeded in making an 
original contribution which like that of her predecessors adds 
to our understanding of Shakespeare’s dramatic methods. 
It is often exciting to discover how a simple concrete fact 
about the theatre for which Shakespeare wrote suddenly 
flashes light into some apparently obscure passage or ex- 
plains the reason for a puzzling technique. This thoroughly 
capable and interesting account of the Elizabethan stage and 
stage properties is followed by a lucid exposition of many 
ingenious means of reproducing in the twentieth century the 
characteristic aspects of the Elizabethan playhouse. Next 
come the curious history of the profession of acting and of 
the acting companies of Shakespeare’s day, with many ex- 
amples to show how Shakespeare’s creation of dramatic roles 
was often guided by his awareness of the talents and limita- 
tions of his own company. By faithful concern with these 
and other affairs the author has been able to provide some 
extremely sound advice for modern players and speakers of 
Shakespeare’s lines. 

The third section of the book comprises a vivid and satis- 
factorily full description of Elizabethan costume, with 
definitions of Elizabethan garments and their complicated 
trappings, along with tables of colors and fabrics and modern 
equivalents or substitutes. This section, especially through 
its illustrations, should be very serviceable to those who are 
confronted with the bewildering job of outfitting a Shake- 
pearean cast, but it should also prove valuable to the reader, 
whose imagination will be stimulated by the lively parade of 
of “ruffs and cuffs and farthingales and things.” The last 
section fills a real need in the present-day literature of 
Shakespeare, for many students and even spectators of the 
plays will perhaps not have had before so clear a notion of 
the importance in Shakespeare of music and dancing. A com- 
prehensive account of the development of these two “hand- 
maidens of the drama” combines with suggestions about 
actual music and dance steps—described in detail—suitable 
to particular plays. The material here is, in a high degree, 
of practical utility to the modern producer. The merit of this 
part of the book, however, goes beyond the avowed inten- 
tions of the author, This material, like all the rest, will 
furnish even a casual reader with entertainment and will 
provide the serious student with a convenient, reliable hand- 
hook of historical information. Ruth Infield Jenking 


THE WORLD AND THE WEST: Arnold J. Toynbee; Ox- 
ford; pp. vii, 100; $2.00. 


This little book, which contains the text of the Reith 
lectures delivered over the B.B.C. last year, has all the 
characteristic Toynbee learning and Toynbee charm. (The 
lectures are in the process of being re-broadcast over the 
C.B.C. at present.) Its theme is the way, in which different 
non-Western civilizations—-Russian Orthodox Christianity, 
Islam, India, China—have reacted to the process of being 
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overrun by the West. It ends with the comparison which Mr. 
Toynbee is always suggesting between our Western civilization 
and the classical Graeco-Roman world. Between the age of 
Alexander and that of Caesar the Greeks and Romans over- 
ran their known world and spread their culture and institu- 
tions over the area stretching from Britain to India. By the 
end of the Roman Republic there were emerging among the 
conquered peoples of the East several new mystic religions. 
One of these, Christianity, eventually captured the con- 
querors and displaced the old classical culture of the Roman 
Empire. Are we Westerners in for a similar reaction from the 
East in the days immediately before us? 

Mr. Toynbee doesn’t develop this comparison beyond a 
mere suggestion. His present little book has the same weak- 
ness as his magnum opus, the Study of History. He never 
sets himself to appraise our Western civilization as a whole. 
He says that we have failed to export our Christian religion 
to the outer world because by the seventeenth century, when 
we began to overrun the East, we were ourselves ceasing to 
believe our professed religion. What we did succeed in ex- 
porting was only our advanced technology. But surely there 
is much more to the West than can be summed up in religion 
and technology. Surely we have exported some other things 
of importance besides engineering and medical skills. Asia 
and Africa have absorbed our nationalism, whether that be 
a good or a bad thing. They are absorbing our democracy 
in the sense that their masses are beginning to claim an equal 
share in the benefits of civilization, immaterial as well as 
material—a claim of which they would never have dreamt 
save for the impact of the West. They may absorb the spirit 
of our science, which involves a new approach to the 
problems of man in the universe much more fundamental 
than that of mere technology. Mr. Toynbee deplores our 
nationalism as an evil from which the West must emancipate 
itself if it is to survive; and, no doubt, here he is a true 
prophet. But he also does not seem very fond of either our 
democracy or our science. At any rate he never sits down to 
consider adequately what contributions they have made in 
the long history of successful Western responses to challenges. 
This is his major weakness as a prophet for our age. 

Frank H. Underhill 


WILLA CATHER: A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY: E. K. 
Brown and Leon Edel; McClelland & Stewart (Knopf) ; 
pp. 351 and vii; $4.00. 


Several years before his death in 1951, E. K. Brown, 
formerly of the University of Toronto, and then Professor 
of English at the University of Chicago, was asked to under- 
take the authorized biography of Willa Cather. Leon Edel, 
the Henry James scholar and Brown’s friend, was asked to 
complete it, and he has done so with unusual care, and with 
rare tact. The finished volume is a fitting commemoration of 
two artists, Willa Cather and E. K. Brown. 

The book has been constructed in two halves, about equal 
in extent. Part One tells the story of Willa Cather’s early 
home in Virginia; of the impact on her of her family’s move 
to pioneer country in Nebraska; of the subsequent move to 
the pioneer town of Red Cloud. Then came her nonconform- 
ist, searching years at the University of Nebraska; her first 
years of journalism and teaching in Pittsburgh, where she 
established herself and made some of her closest friends, and 
important discoveries about the arts. Then her trips abroad, 
and her establishment in Washington Square, and her re- 
markable success on McClure’s Magazine. In preparing these 
chapters, E. K. Brown consulted Miss Cather’s friends, the 
printed records, and visited the locales. Here he has worked 
closely from her fiction to reconstruct the significant ex- 
periences and responses. Part Two of the book covers the 
years of her major work. Here E. K. Brown reads even more 
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closely from her fiction to her life and from her life to her 
fiction. It is in these chapters that his sensitivity and his 
sense as a literary critic are most evident. One wishes that 
these chapters had been longer, but what is here is of the 
essence. 

Willa Cather considered herself an artist, not a public 
character, and consequently her friends felt that any official 
biography ought to be on the principle that Miss Cather was 
not to be studied for herself but for the light her life and 
character might cast upon her art. This principle has allowed 
her biographer to employ his finest talents. Professor Brown, 
like Miss Cather, had the sure sense of selecting the sig- 
nificant episode, the symbolic act; this book consequently is 
not thick with events; it had no need to be. He too had the 
spiritual insight to apprehend, and the finished style to com- 
municate his comprehension. In reading this book about 
Willa Cather one so often feels as if one is reading Jim 
Burden or Niel Herbert telling their stories of the heroic 
Antonia or of Mrs. Forrester. One can say of E. K. Brown 
what he said of Miss Cather: “We must recognize that her 
great gift was her capacity to observe the shadows on her own 
spiritual rock and endow it with light and color and a play 
of feeling.” Gordon Roper 


TRIAL OF A CITY and Other Verse: Earle Birney; Ryer- 
son Press; pp. 79; $2.50. 


The Minister of History presides over a public hearing 
into the Office of the Future’s proposal for the damnation of 
Vancouver. Mr. Legion, counsel for the Metropolis, calls as 
his first witness Captain Vancouver, who declines to give the 
desired support of the city: 


“Tis big as my old London, and as dun. 
As planless, not so plaguey, but less fun. 
I rather like the sweep of fir and cedar. 
Your city, sir—TI can’t think why I'd need her.” 


The next witness is the Salish headman contemporary with 
Captain Vancouver; he speaks in solemn verse of the life of 
his people and their doom: 


“There was something, I do not know, 
a way of life that died for yours to live.” 


Next, a professor recounts the geological past and probable 
cosmic future of the district; the object of his testimony is 
not much more obvious than is the relevance of the Anglo- 
Saxon verse form in which he gives it. Gassy Jack of Gastown 
is introduced to make the obvious contrast and supply the 
obvious comedy. Then, oddly but most effectively, comes 
William Langland to give an impression of the city in the 
manner of Prers Plowman: 


“Squared it lay, squamous with shingle and cement, 
Straitly ruled by steel, by stark wire and stucco. 
South walked a hoary wood-waste of houses 
Massing to the river like lemmings on the march, 
Jerry-new cottages jostling jowl by jowl 
(Except to skirt green fields golfers locked away) 
Down to the fouled and profit-clogged Fraser, 

The pile-impaled river plotting its flood.” 


Finally, an uninvited witness, Mrs. Anyone, breaks in, ex- 
orcises the brash chamber-of-commerce Mr. Legion, and 
takes over the defence herself; affirming, against the puritan 
destructiveness of Langland and the Leviathan represented 
by Mr. Powers, the opposing counsel, the power of beauty, 
humanity and love: 

“It’s my defiant fear keeps green my whirling world.” 


Ur. Birney’s radio play has passages of wit, power, and 
beauty in plenty, and in its broadcast production, though the 
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performance was imperfect, these were dominant. To the 
reader, unfortunately, the play betrays defects, inconsisten- 
cies, and an uncertainty of direction that weaken its satirical 
force. What is being satirized is generally clear enough, but 
through most of the work the positive standard necessary to 
the effectiveness of satire is represented only by the old 
British-Columbian standby of landscape and nature. Mrs. 
Anyone does in the end redress the balance, but she is some- 
thing of a dea ex machina; for 41 of the 47 pages the positive 
element has been absent and the damage has been done. The 
effectiveness of the play has suffered still more from the 
author’s weakness for verbal exuberance. For the sake of an 
immediate verbal effect he will throw a character out of 
focus, as when the crass Mr. Legion says to the Indian 


“O come you always needed us; we had the know-how, 
Without the white, the Indian was a lowbrow” 


—“lowbrow” being precisely the wrong word, introduced 
only to make an amusing assonance. Much worse is the 
Joyce-cum-Fry doubletalk of Mr. Powers, who never misses 
a chance to distort a word: 


“Like every think of booty, 
Sir, it’s copulated to destriction; 
Its lifeliness decreases and must ever 
pass into nothingmist.” 


I chose this as one of his more lucid passages. When Chris- 
topher Fry does this kind of thing, the effect is usually to 
clarify, not to puzzle; and he does it comparatively rarely. 
Dr. Birney bombards us with it throughout the play without 
apparent regard to meaning or relevance. One is tempted to 
say that The Crazy’s Not For Birney. 

The book is filled out by a small number of recent short 
poems ranging from the slight to the excellent (‘North Star 
West” is very fine indeed). But there is, one fears, nothing 
in the book that will rank among the major creations of one 
of our finest poetic minds. 


It may seem churlish to cavil at a publisher that has 
done so much for poetry, so disinterestedly, as has the Ryer- 
son Press, but this reviewer's flesh creeps (and so, surely, 
must the poet's) at the note on the verso of the title-page in 
which the publisher assures us that in the Indian headman’s 
claim to have descendants among the leaders of Vancouver 
who do not know or are ashamed of it, “no reference is in- 
tended to any actual person, living or dead.” Finally, one 
is startled to find on the front flap of the jacket the author's 
first name misspelled, and on the back flap, in bold italic 
capitals the title of his best book given incorrectly. 

Simon Paynter 


INK ON MY FINGERS: J. H. Cranston; The Ryerson 
Press; pp. 188; $4.00. 


The beginning and ending of this little book tells of the 
author’s association with newspaper publishing in the 
smaller towns and cities of Ontario. The remainder of the 
book tells of his nearly thirty years’ work with The Toronto 
Daily Star and Star Weekly. 


Except for a few years out to attend Woodstock College 
and McMaster University Mr. Cranston was active in 
journalism from 1896 until 1952, and even these College 
years were occupied writing for school publications and re- 
porting school and church news for the public press. 


Anyone familiar with small town publishing in the early 
years of this century will regain the feel of those days from 
the first pages of this book, where the hazards and mishaps, 
mechanical and reportorial, of these efforts are set down with 
a refreshing candor and fine humor. 
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The best proof of Mr. Cranston’s mature competence as 
a reporter is found near the end of the book in the “Off the 
Record” interview a group of reporters had with Prime 
Minister Churchill in Ottawa during the war. Nothing of 
this interview could be printed at that time (1941) but for- 
tunately Mr. Cranston preserved his account of it and 
included it in this volume. 


The major, and what could fairly be spoken of as the con- 
troversial, part of this book is of the years the author worked 
for The ‘Toronto Star newspapers. After twenty-nine years 
with these papers, twenty-one of which he was editor of The 
Star Weekly, under whose editorship it grew from a money- 
loser with a few thousand circulation, to a big money-maker, 
with two or three hundred thousand circulation, he was first 
demoted and then discharged from the Star papers by Harry 
Hindmarsh, managing editor of the papers and son-in-law of 
Joseph Atkinson, owner of the papers. 


One is aware of resentment all through this part of his 
story towards Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Hindmarsh, and he is 
at great pains to show that his staff on The Star Weekly was 
behind him in his differences with them. Justified in his 
resentment as Mr. Cranston may well have been, at the 
treatment he received from his employers after so many 
years of faithful service, could the two “accused” have 
spoken in their own defence these chapters would really have 
been stimulating reading. As it is the evidence is all in favor 
of the “plaintiff.” 

There are interesting and entertaining biographical char- 
acter sketches of his staff and contributors to The Star 
Weekly, and the well known figures of Greg Clark and 
Jimmy Frise, as well as less well-known ones, such as Chief 
Buffalo Child Long Lance and Eric Goulding, are limned 
here. 

If you are interested in newspapers, and the people who 
make them, you will enjoy this book. Stewart Cowan 


THE MAGIC LANTERN: Robert Carson; Henry Holt 

(Clarke, Irwin); pp. 504; $4.75. 

PICTURE: Lillian Ross; Rinehart (Clarke, Irwin); pp. 
258; $4.25. 

Robert Carson first hit the Hollywood jackpot in 1937 by 
writing the screen-story for “A Star Is Born,” an Academy 
Award tear-jerker equally compounded of ham, histrionics, 
and heartbreak, which broke box-office records and bathed 
the industry in romantic eye-wash. His present novel, a 
Book of the Month Club choice, is not quite the mixture as 
before, since it is now fashionable to talk knowingly about 
Hollywood in terms of the exploiters and the exploited. 
Carson's hero, Ellie Silversmith, is the son of one of the early 
gambling pioneers of the nickelodeon days, who watches his 
father build a financial pyramid by double-crossing everyone 
he knows and shrewdly calculating the box-office fortunes of 
his leading stars, his directors, and his writers; Ellie himself 
is sucked into the organization as partner, and tells the story 
in his own words, from the early days of struggle to the latter 
days of baroque success and ultimate suicide. It is a florid and 
murky book, full of bad writing and confused allegiances; 
enormously detailed and yet curiously blurred in effect, as 
if Carson himself, so long immersed in Hollywood doings, 
had completely lost touch with any exterior values. His hero, 
in consequence, uneasy and troubled by circumstances and 
deals that would cause active nausea in any normal person, 
is like a rabbit fascinated by a snake in a story told by 
somebody whose real admiration is for the snake. 

Lillian Ross, the New Yorker's famous reporter, is fascin- 
ated by the snake, too, but not for one moment taken in by it. 
Her account of the making of The Red Badge of Courage, 
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from the Stephen Crane novel, by John Huston, is a tremen- 
dous job of reporting, the truth of which is implicit in every 
line, even to the outsider; so that S. N. Behrman’s comment: 
‘As one who has shared in the production of about thirty 
films, I may say this is the first blow-by-blow account of 
what really goes on. It is the funniest tragedy I have ever 
read,” is interesting, but not really necessary. The most 
striking aspect of Lillian Ross’s talent is her ability to let 
people she is writing about spin their own ropes, hang 
themselves, and dig their own graves. At no point does she 
venture an opinion of her own; she merely quotes verbatim, 
and her characters paint their own portraits. No aspect of 
the industry is left out; Picture is a mine of information, as 
well as a gallery of the most devastating self-portraits in 
captivity. The total effect of Picture is, indeed, to establish 
the fact that the production of even one worth-while movie 
from the Hollywood factory is an authentic miracle, consid- 
ering all the factors which work ceaselessly against intelli- 
gence, integrity, and genuine talent. In short, Picture is one 
of the most important books about the movie industry ever 
written. .. DMS. 


THE RETREAT: P. H. Newby; Clarke, Irwin (Jonathan 
Cape); pp. 222; $2.75. 

A Newby novel nicks one with the old saws on the dis- 
parate nature of thought and action, of appearance and 
reality. People, on the face of things prosaic, do queer things; 
not a little of the queerness, and excitement, coming because 
we are given neither a round nor a flat view of the characters. 
Here, Knight, a bomb-dazed R.A.F. pilot home from the 
British retreat of May, 1940, gives a false name and goes, 
not to his recent bride whom he loves desperately but to 
married friends of early manhood. So begins a chase, or a 
retreat, in which Knight is joined by the wife and pursued 
by the husband, his bride, and his air force commander. 
Eventually the fire burns out between Knight and his com- 
panion. He returns to his wife and sanctuary but not before 
an attempted murder-suicide, a murder and suicide, and 
much obscure, beautifully-phrased symbolism. It would be 
melodrama if we had more detail; as it is we have a swift 
and unresolved mystery. 

Since his twenty-seventh year, in 1945, Percy Newby has 
written ten novels and two books of literary criticism. Such 
prolificness may explain why the critics suggest his talent 
by comparing him with E. M. Forster, Virginia Woolf, and 
Henry Green but rarely appraise any one of his novels as a 
total triumph. The Retreat does bring Henry Green’s Back 
to mind: a similar search for love and safety by an unstable 
protagonist, a like deftness at setting the unusual against a 
rich ordinariness of weather, landscape, and room. Newby is 
not Green's peer at dialogue and his plot moves too quickly 
to evoke that impression of detached omniscience put upon 
the reader by Green. Neither novelist is committed to “sex,” 
a class position, nor a religious point of view. The Retreat is 
not so heraided but its central characters are those of 
Newby’s A Step to Silence (1952). Douglas Fisher. 


STRASBOURG GEESE: Sagittarius; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 
128; $2.25. 

Light verse of such style and finish as is written for the 
New Statesman and Nation by its regular contributor of 
satirical verse “Sagittarius,” is not a common literary com- 
modity on this continent. Of those who practice this minor 
art successfully, Ogden Nash is probably the only one whose 
verse is widely read in Canada, and it is very different in 
form and matter from this. Nash’s satire is primarily of a 
social nature, “Sagittarius” is a political satirist. One of her 
excursions into the literary scene is called “Nightingale 
Among the Sweenies,” a comment on the reported gross earn- 
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ings of Eliot's “Cocktail Party” in Variety. Here is Eliot 
Undone: 


“This is the vulgarest success, blasting 
A hitherto immaculate reputation 
The voice 
Par excellence of the waste land and the wilderness 


“There is a prickly pear in the dry martini 
But the poet must his private agony 
Transmute by intellectual discipline 
And welcome the sour cup of prosperity 
Anything with it? 
Gin. etc. 


This along with “The Little Flowers of St. Stafford” 
should be worth the price of the volume to the literate. 


Whereas Nash relies upon a loose line and unexpected 
aural rhymes, Sagittarius sticks to conventional verse forms, 
ranging the field of English verse from Chaucer to the Ed- 
wardians and on modern matters parodies the manner of the 
famous poets of the past. 


So far readers of Canadian journals do not seem to have 
developed a taste for this urbane form of political and social 
comment, and if Canadian writers were to make use of this 
type of journalism, no doubt it would be a rather different 
idiom. Have we yet reached the stage where readers would 
enjoy a paraphrasing of E. J. Pratt’s work, or Majorie Pick- 
thall’s? Perhaps F. R. Scott’s Tourist Time and Canadian 
Authors Meet are more to our taste. 


Sagittarius provides this skilful verse regularly for the 
readers of New Statesman and Nation, and until the day 
when our own “Polaris’’ shall arise, those of us who do not 
have access to this famous English journal will be glad to 
have her work in book form. This is the sixth collection. 

_ Hilda Kirkwood 


THE HILLS WERE JOYFUL TOGETHER: Roger Mais; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 288; $2.75. 


This is a first novel by a Jamaican painter, writer and 
patriot. He was imprisoned for six months during the war, 
after a sensational trial under the Defence Regulations: one 
charge was “seditious libel against the Right Honorable 
Winston Leonard Spencer Churchill” (the Jamaican author- 
ities were so excited about the case they would not allow me 
to bring back newspaper accounts of the trial to Canada). I 
was not at that time impressed by Mr. Mais’ extreme bitter- 
ness in politics, nor by what little I read of his published 
creative work. But this book is impressive. The author has 
intensely accurate knowledge of the urban proletariat of 
Kingston and his accuracy is not blunted by his profound 
sympathy for the “submerged nine-tenths” nor his artistic 
power wasted in angry denunciation of the other tenth. Com- 
ing from the “other tenth” myself, I am grateful to this book 
for an entirely new understanding of a class of Jamaicans. 


If the winds of doctrine blow loud at all in this book it is 
in appeal for penal reforms: an appeal, however, which is 
integral to the plot. I am reminded throughout of My Six 
Convicts: not only because prison life features large, but 
because of the sure sympathy with which Jamaica’s under- 
world, as a kind of social subconscious, is portrayed. The 
scene of the novel is chiefly a “yard” surrounded on three 
sides by various slum dwellings. Here we see the life of the 
Kingston prole typified, in the prostitute who knows agape as 
well as eros, the fanatical and fruitless cultists, the sexy 
adolescents, the ganja smokers who are filled with “peace and 
love” to the point of carving up unfaithful wives with a 
machete, and the usual run of bullies and slatterns. The hero, 
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Surjue, sensitive and passionate lover, is imprisoned for 
burglary and his career in prison is portrayed very fairly. 
There is a magnificent chase when his friends seek vengeance 
on his betrayer, and the conclusion of the book is almost too 
exciting for tragedy. 

This is no experimental novel. The plot is straightforward, 
exciting and convincing, and the characterization is both ob- 
jective and sympathetic. I regret the author’s attempts at 
symbolism when, from time to time, they are introduced in 
poetic prose. Somehow, he does not make these interpolations 
convincing: they are like little sentimental wails added to 
self-sufficient tragedy. This is a book which should be read by 
every tourist and by everyone who wants to know something 
of how the “other half” lives in the West Indies. The title is 
scarcely appropriate, for there is little joy; if irony were 
meant, it is not sufficiently reinforced. But there is a splendid 
dust-jacket from a painting by the author, and even if you 
find some peculiarities of dialect, meaning may easily be 
supplied where dictionaries will not help. 

Graham Cotter 


HEALTH SABOTEURS: Robert William Davis, M.D.; 
Nelson, Foster & Scott (Pageant Press); pp. 306; 
$4.50. 


A close association with his patients, such as falls to the 
lot of a general practitioner in the country, led Dr. Davis to 
consider the cause of general ill health and bodily deformity 
he saw so often and to find if possible a means of prevention. 
Many of those he attended with crooked teeth and facial 
deformity were past cure when they first visited their doctor, 
but the common factor seemed to be diseased tonsils and 
adenoids blocking the nasal air way. He was able to follow 
many of his patients after operation, and if it had been 
performed in early life, he saw most of them restored to 
health. 


But before committing himself to print he searched 
medical libraries and read many journals and monographs. 
The result of his study is a book, written in plain language 
for the general reader, and with perhaps a more gentle 
humor than is usually found in scientific works. There are 
many medical works which deal with the results of ob- 
structed breathing, but few that are intended for the laity 
Of course not all his views are shared unanimously by the 
medical profession, but Dr. Davis has set down his opinions 
and his reasons for them so that the reader may form his 
own conclusions. F. Arnold Clarkson 


THE FACE BESIDE THE FIRE: Laurens Van Der Post; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 311; $2.75. 


Col. Van Der Post showed himself to be a writer of unusual 
insight and accomplishment with the publication in 1952 of 
Venture to the Interior, an African Odyssey. In the book 
under review he has attempted to give expression in novel 
form, to the great sympathy and understanding he has for the 
human condition. Unfortunately he has combined a psycho- 
analytical approach with that of his own pecular “mystique” 
and thus created a schism which is never overcome. 


Those of us seriously interested in the novelist’s art may 
scorn the trivial but we can only respect a writer whose reach 
has exceeded his grasp, even when the result, as in this case, 
is far from satisfactory. The story of David, his hero, is an- 
other Oedipus-out-of-Freud affair, with endless complica- 
tions; the gradual warping and re-creating of a personality. 
It would be difficult for the reader to discover whether this 
Davids’s faults are in his stars or in himself. The evidence 
seems to indicate the latter, but since the origins of his per- 
sonal complexities are explained in a sort of psychoanalytical 
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fantasy which forms a long and involved denouement, and 
which leads back inevitably to the warped parent-child re- 
lationship, we can neither blame him for the appalling mess 
he makes of his young life, nor quite believe in his ultimate 
redemption. The secondary figures in a rather large cast of 
characters have provided the author with extensive possi- 
bilities for variations on this theme of misdirected family 
emotion, so that there are only three pale shadows who are 
not tinged with such neuroses, and one begins to long for 
just one simple robust extrovert for variety. 

Perhaps one reason for our disappointment in this novel 
is that the author continually explains his hero, instead of 
making him explicit in action. Herein lies a great weakness. 
Van Der Post’s ideas about humanity are interesting, force- 
ful and worth exploring, but explaining involved predica- 
ments instead of illustrating them is in the end dissertation, 
and case histories are only the raw material of a novel. 

The future work of this interesting writer will tell whether 
or not his strength lies in this field. It would be rash to judge 
from this example of his work. HTK. 


THE MOUNTAIN AND THE VALLEY: Ernest Buckler; 
Henry Holt; pp. 373; $4.50. 


In this novel Ernest Buckler, who farms near Bridgetown 
in the Annapolis Valley, writes of a decadent Nova Scotia 
farming community—inland and ingrown. He writes of 
people with insight and understanding. The story is of a 
“mute inglorious Milton” whom “melancholy marked for 
her own.” 

The gifted writer of this story is a master of simile and 
metaphor. ‘““The swamps cracked open like a buttermilk pie.” 
“The first day the sun overslept .. . the day of the dug 
potatoes lying in the dusty sunshine like fruit in a mist-thin 
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wine . . . the day of the frost-starched grass and the still 
yellow smell of the sweet fern . . . until the day when ice 
first needled across the water in the cow’s tub . . . There was 
the day snow, falling like sleep, piled up in the limb-cornices, 
and weighted birches over the log road like someone frozen 
in a perfect curtsy.”’ 


As Stanley Baldwin said of one of the works of another 
farmer-novelist, Mary Webb: ‘Almost any page at random 
will furnish an illustration of the blending of human passion 
with the fields and skies.” Fruit of the Nova Scotia soil, The 
Mountain and the Valley is worthy of comparison with 
Precious Bane. Andrew Hebb 


AUTHENTIC LETTERS FROM UPPER CANADA: 
edited by The Rev. Thomas Radcliff; Illustrated by 
Samuel Lover and Introduced by James John Talman; 
Macmillan; pp. 207; $3.00. 


The great number of immigrants’ handbooks and descrip- 
tive travelogues concerning Upper Canada contain a wealth 
of historical information and human interest which has long 
been inaccessible to the general reading public. The reprint- 
ing of Thomas Radcliff’s Authentic Letters from Upper 
Canada by the Macmillan Company of Canada as the first 
volume of a projected series of ‘Pioneer Books” is indeed a 
milestone on the road of Canadian letters. 


The intimate accounts of ocean crossing, of frontier hard- 
ships and pioneer life in Western Ontario, embodied in these 
Authentic Letters were orginally produced for the benefit 
of prospective Irish immigrants during the 1830s. Today 
they present an intriguing and colorful picture of that forma- 
tive period in Ontario’s past—the Great Migration. Dr. 
Talman’s valuable introduction adds much to the enjoyment 
of this neatly printed and illustrated little book. 
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The publishers of this valuable series deserve the thanks 
of all interested in Canada’s history, and especially our 
literary heritage. It is to be hoped that this unique venture 
in reprinting rare Canadiana will meet with the popular 
encouragement which it deserves. All who read Authentic 
Letters from Upper Canada will look forward to the appear- 
ance of subsequent volumes of “Pioneer Books.” 

John S. Moir 


ART EDUCATION FOR SLOW LEARNERS: Charles 
and Margaret Gaitskell; Ryerson; pp. 46; $1.50. 


This is the fifth in a series of art education books written 
for readers who are concerned with the problems of creative 
activity for young children. It is the second co-operative 
effort of the team of Charles and Margaret Gaitskell. By 
working together it is possible for one to do most of the 
research while the other can summarize the findings and 
write the text. 


After a three year study of some 575 mentally retarded 
children ranging from idiot to an I.Q. of 89, the authors have 
been able to reach many pertinent conclusions. Their work 
has enabled them to speak with authority in a field which 
needs continued study and analysis. Beginning with some of 
the generally accepted concepts of modern art education the 
reader is led into a discussion of the peculiar characteristics 
of the art of expression of the slow learner. As the thesis 
develops, more and more stress is given to the problems of 
teaching such children. Mention is made of the common 
difficulties and dangers which so many adults encounter in 
attempting to teach this subject. 

Finally the conclusion is reached that for all children 
above an I.Q. of 40, art education should be an educational 
process which can help the intellectual, emotional and social 
growth of the individual child. Teachers and parents of both 
normal and retarded children will find many new and prac- 
tical ideas in this little book on art education. 

Carter B. Storr. 


THE VIOLENT WEDDING: Robert Lowry; Doubleday 
& Company; pp. 255; $3.35. 

The Violent Wedding, ‘a novel of the prize ring,” should 
be sure-fire at the drug store box-office. Neither the prize 
ring nor the negro-white relations are central themes though 
the story follows the attraction and repulsion felt by a root- 
less American artist for a slick negro pugilist. She is carried 
away by his elemental grace in the ring; her life and art 1s 
made purposeful by the sexual orgies that follow their meet- 
ing. Then he denies her to husband his virilty for an im- 
pending bout. She watches this fight and is aghast at his 
precise and vicious destructiveness. He is not the life-force 
but its negation. After his total victory (the opponent dies) 
the negro seeks her out; when rebuffed he rapes her. Though 
tragedy ensues for both, the fighter is able to move beyond 
it through his existentially-fortunate animalism. 


The book is more entertaining than this outline suggests. 
Lowry dislikes many things, among them: the manners and 
values of suburbiana, the American army, the syndicate that 
controls boxing, and the zealous fashion in which intellec- 
tuals ignore the color bar. Luckily, his taut, laconic prose 
leaves small scope for either denigration or anything 
tendentious. The boxer and his entourage—scenes of low life 
in high color—come through well in this style, the mental 
gropings of the central figures or the aesthetic insights into 
boxing do not. The novel, then, is not up to its author’s in- 
tention; the reader will soon forget it but the reading is not 
a bootless entertainment. Douglas Fisher 


’ 
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THE RETURN OF GERMANY: Norbert Muhlen; S. J. 
Reginald Saunders (Henry Regnery); pp. 302, $6.00. 


Divided Germany is a problem infinitely more crucial to 
the western world than divided Korea. The German Federal 
Republic (in the west) with its 47 million is potentially, if 
not actually, the strongest state in western Europe, with or 
without the 17 million Germans of the German Democratic 
Republic (the Red Reich). 

The author, an American journalist born and educated in 
Germany, paints a broad canvas of this divided nation. 
Developments since 1945 are depicted with an objectivity 
which does not shrink from pointing out the distressing 
ineptitudes of the occupation and the giddy shifts in Allied 
policy, which made it appear to the average German that 
the U.S.A. had no policy at all but merely reacted to Soviet 
initiative. 

A large portion of the book is devoted to politics and the 
state of German democracy. Much is very pertinent, e.g. 
the analysis of the traditional “apolitical” attitude of the 
bourgeoisie, but one may cavil at several points. Despite the 
author’s foreign background, his criteria for successful 
democracy seem narrowly American: direct election of 
officials, exercise of the franchise, and the separation of 
executive, legislative and judiciary powers. He is perhaps less 
than fair to the late Kurt Schumacher and the Social Demo- 
crats, who are quite as anti-Communist as anyone in the 
west but insist on freedom from western as well as eastern 
domination, seeing in this course the only hope of attaining 
the over-all aim of all Germans: reunification. The extent to 
which this question dominates all others is not fully brought 
out. Nearly 12 million Germans in the west—one in four 
have been expelled or have fled from the east. To the per- 
manent national aim they add their personal irredentisms. 
The political chapters also suffer from repetition which is 
fortunately absent from the rest of the book. Readers will be 
interested in the working of the “co-determination law,” 
giving labor equal representation on the boards of certain 
basic industries, and in the evolution of the modern welfare 
state in West Germany. Relief State might be the more 
appropriate term, with one in four substantially dependent 
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on the government. In addition 1952 finally saw enactment 
of the controversial war compensation bill by which 20 
million Germans, whose property survived, will make annual 
payments for 30 years to those who suffered war damage. 


This is a thoughtful and informative work. Despite minor 
imperfections and lacunae, one can accept most premises 
and conclusions: ‘Germany can certainly not be converted 
to ‘Americanism,’ nor will she become a satellite of America. 

. Germany is still ready to take the road America opens 
to her; what is not possible (although our diplomats seem 
to think it is and act accordingly), is to bind a free Ger- 
many to the west without binding the west and ourselves 
to a free Germany.” G. W. Field. 


Books Received 


THE RETURN OF GERMANY: Norbert Muhlen; S. J. Reginald 
Saunders; pp. 310; $6.00. 

THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS: Howard Mumford Jones; S. J. 
Reginald Saunders; pp. 168; $4.75. 

THE VIOLENT WEDDING: Robert Lowry; Doubleday; pp. 255; 


$3.35. 

HAPPY FOR THE CHILD: Robin Jenkins; Longmans, Green 
(Lehmann) ; pp. 286; $2.50. 

IN SPITE OF BLASPHEMY: Michel Moure; Longmans, Green 
(Lehmann) ; $2.50. 

CORPUS OF JOE BAILEY: Oakley Hall; Macmillan; pp. 479; $5.50. 

THE HILLS WERE JOYFUL TOGETHER: Roger Mais; Clarke, 
Irwin; pp. 288; $2.75. 

THE RETREAT: P. H. Newby; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 222; $2.75. 

THE MEXICAN VENTURE: Tomme Clark Call; Oxford; pp. 273; 
$5.00. 

THE QUEEN AND HER ROYAL RELATIONS: Conrad Miller- 
Brown; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 47; $1.75. 

BULWARK OF THE WEST: IMPLICATIONS AND PROBLEMS 
OF NATO: Arthur C. Turner; Ryerson (Contemporary Affairs) ; 
Ppp. 106; $2.00. 

MALENKOV: STALIN’S SUCCESSOR: Martin Ebon; McGraw- 
Hill; pp. 284; $4.50. 

THE END OF THE WORLD: Kenneth Heuer; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 
220; $3.25. 

THE BEST SHORT PLAYS OF 1952-1953: edited by Margaret 
Mayorga; Dodd, Mead & Co.; pp. 348; $3.25. 

THE ECHOING GROVE: Rosamond Lehmann; Collins; pp. 320; 
$3.00. 

IN THE CASTLE OF MY SKIN: George Lammin; Michael Joseph; 
pp. 303; $3.50. 

RUSSIA: WHAT NEXT?: Isaac Deutscher; Oxford; pp. 250; $3.50. 

CANADA: NATION ON THE MARCH: Lester B. Pearson and 
others; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 212; $3.50. 

WRITERS AND ARTISTS YEARBOOK 1953: Macmillan; pp. 403; 
$1.75. 

T. R. GLOVER: A BIOGRAPHY: H. G. Wood; Macmillan (Cam- 
bridge University Press) ; pp. 233; $4.50. 

EXPLORATIONS IN SCIENCE: Waldemar Kaempffert ; Macmillan; 


pp. 296: $4.00. 

FATHER, GOD BLESS HIM: E. = Corbett ; illustrated by Robert 
Fairfield ; Ryerson; pp. 76; $2.5 

SHAKESPEAREAN STAGE PRODUCTION: THEN AND NOW: 
Cécile de Banke; McGraw-Hill; pp. 342; $7.20. 

THE HUMAN KIND: Alexander Baryon; ‘Clarke, Irwin; pp. 187; 
$2.25. 

THE LIGHT IN THE FOREST: Conrad Richter; McClelland & 
Stewart; pp. 279; $2.75. 

MAN ALONE: William Doyle and Scott O’Dell; McClelland & 
Stewart; pp. 238; $3.50. 

A SEA OF TROUBLES: Marguerite Duras; trans. by Antonia White; 
British Book Service (Methuen) ; pp. 253; $3.00. 


Our Contributors 


A Nova Scotian and former professor at St. Francis Xavier 
University, DUNCAN HUGH GILLIS served with Can- 
ada’s 25th Brigade in Korea from 1950 to 1952. He is the 
author of Democracy in the Canadas (Oxford University 
Press, 1951) DONALD H. WHITBREAD is an 
Anglican missionary who has worked among the Eskimos at 
Port Harrison, P.Q., for the last two and a half years, and 
is shortly going to Pond Inlet, Baffin Land, N.W.T. . 
JOHN A. MacEWAN is living in Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
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The significance of Stalin’s death was 
dramatically emphasized by Malenkov’s first 
moves. What did they mean? 


In 


RUSSIA: WHAT NEXT ? 
ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


rounds up the facts and offers an interpretation. After 
a lucid analysis of Stalinism, its rise out of Leninism 
(and primitive magic), and its recent decay, Mr. 
Deutscher defines three courses Soviet history may 
now take: relapse into Stalinism, military dictatorship, 
or development towards a socialist democracy. His 
own conclusion may surprise, but the reader is given 
all the materials to form his own. 


At all booksellers $3.50 


Mr. Deutscher is the author of the classic Stalin: 
A Political Biography ($5.50) and will soon issue 
The Prophet Armed, the first volume of his biography 
of Trotsky. 
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